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EXCLUSIVE: A New View of Direct Credit Controls, Savings eT tees 
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An Authentic Case History From 
American Express Files 


Nov. 18: Mr. Jack Reynolds, with Mrs. 


Reynolds, in Florida, recuperating from 


9 am., Nov. 19: She reports loss of 
Travelers Cheques to American Express 
office in Miami. 


5 a.m., Nov. 19: Burglar breaks into 
Reynolds’ apartment and steals Mrs. 
Reynolds’ purse. 


3 p.m., Nov. 19: Mrs. Reynolds receives 
full refund for the lost Travelers 


Cheques. 


8 a.m., Nov. 19: Mrs. Reynolds dis- 
covers loss of purse containing cash 
and Travelers Cheques. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds continue stay 
in Florida as planned. 


Recently, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Reynolds* were in Florida, where Mr. Reynolds 
was recovering from a heart attack he had suffered in Toronto. A burglar 
broke into their apartment early one morning and stole all their cash 

(about $75) and $1,050 in American Express Travelers Cheques, which had 
been purchased at the suggestion of their local bank, leaving the 

Reynolds destitute. On discovering the loss, Mrs. Reynolds immediately 
called the American Express office in Miami, and a full refund for 

the stolen Travelers Cheques was made the same day. (The American 
Express office in Miami, alone, handled over 1,500 refund claims 

last year.) The Reynolds were able to continue their stay as 

planned. They had lostfeither timemor money... and 

their bank had retained the good will of valued customers. 

This year, more and more of your customers will be traveling. 

Make gure they get.the most for their money. . . 

American Express Travelers Cheques. 


*This name has been 
substituted for 

the real name of the 
persons involved. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD’S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 





The word comes from many, many bankers: 
having a Custodian Account at Bankers 
Trust is like having an operating unit in New 


York, close to the nation’s leading securities 
markets. 


Yes, as a bank for bankers, in the heart of 
New York’s financial center, we are ideally 


situated to give you fast, detailed, personal- 
ized Custodian Service. 


In our care, your securities and those of your 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


“It’s like having a duplicate staff” 


customers are handled and safeguarded with 
the ultimate in security. Our services include 
supervising purchase, sale, receipt and deliv- 
ery; collecting income, supplying advices on 
all transactions. You retain complete control. 


Why not use this “corner on convenience,” 
as do hundreds of banks, corporations, insur- 
ance companies and other institutions. Just 
call or write the Custodian Department for 
complete details. No obligation, of course. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 















From Where We Sit .... 


The Way to Parity 


A right principle is timeless. An expediency, on the other hand, is an act in 






which a timeless principle is violated. An act of expediency is, therefore, wrong; 
there is no such thing as a short-term good deriving from a long-range evil. 






HE crying need of our time is for an understanding 

of those programs and policies of our government 
that purport to be friendly to our way of life but are 
steadily undermining it. Nowhere, to our knowledge, 
have these forces been more clearly identified and ex- 
plained than in an editorial entitled ‘‘Economic Ends 
and Means,” which appeared in the March issue of The 
Guaranty Survey, published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


The editorial sets out in unanswerable logic the pre- 
cise direction in which past and impending developments 
in the field of economic legislation are taking us. Be- 
cause every part of it carries a vital message, it is re- 
produced in full elsewhere in this magazine. It will be 
found to describe in the plainest of terms the manner in 
which the various attempts at legislating a condition of 
economic well-being have taken us farther and farther 
from the objectives sought. 


Lamentably enough, an important number of voters 
apparently remain either unconvinced of that fact or 
indifferent to its implications. Many of our legislators, 
by the same token, are either blind to the consequences 
of the things they are doing or indifferent to all such 
consequences save only those which, according to their 
own lights, have a bearing on their immediate political 
future. 

What to do about it? 


We said in these columns just four years ago: “‘. . . 
the only effective remedy for the ills from which we are 
suffering as a result of incompetent government is votes- 
our own and as many more as we can persuade to join 
the parade to the polls. The fact that only a scant half 
of those citizens who are eligible to vote have been ex- 
ercising that right is at once a disgrace and an oppor- 
tunity, for the vast pool of non-voters is the raw ma- 
terial out of which can be fashioned support for the kind 
of a government we want. The non-voter, whatever else 
may be true of him, has a good, free, uncontrolled vote. 
He easily holds the balance of power. Given the facts 


that will cause him to realize his great stake in our com- ~- 


mon enterprise, he will be glad to fully employ his vote 
and his influence in an effort to preserve it.”’ 

It seems worthy of note in this connection that the 
Advertising Council places the percentage of adults vot- 
ing in November, 1952 at 62.7, as compared to the 51.5 
per cent who went to the polls in 1948. This improve- 
ment can only be ascribed to the “‘Get Out The Vote” 
campaigns conducted by the Council in cooperation with 
the American Heritage Foundation, and to the efforts 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and multitudes of 
other organizations and individuals across the country. 
Here is proof in abundance that the non-voter can be 
persuaded to vote. 


But, as we’ve already indicated, simply getting out the 
2 





—tLeonard E. Reed 


vote isn’t enough. If our democracy is to endure, we 
must govern ourselves with some degree of wisdom, and 
it would appear to be at the point where sound economics 
and political expediency conflict that we do the poorest 
job. 

It is precisely at this point, moreover, that the banker 
is especially qualified to make clear to both the voter 
and the non-voter the economic fallacy of much that is 
emanating from the halls of Congress. This is admittedly 
a bit of “emphasis on the obvious,” but it would be im- 
possible to overstress the great need for an all-out effort 
to clarify the thinking of the voter on these vital sub- 
jects. 


Especially worth noting is the very large field for pro- 
ductive effort along these lines that we have in our farm 
youth organizations. This was brought home to us the 
other day as we read the cover article of the March issue 
of the National 4-H News, which was written by Rob- 
ert S. Clough, State 4-H leader for Missouri. 


“How meet the farm squeeze?’ asks Mr. Clough; and 
he poses these alternatives: (1) quit the land; (2) wait 
for relief; or (3) dig in and fight. Needless to say, he 
urges the upwards of 2,100,000 4-H’ers in the United 
States to ‘dig in and fight.” 


Mr. Clough doesn’t suggest that these boys and girls 
who are steadily joining the ranks of our farmers and 
voters stage marches on Washington or engage in other 
demonstrations that might be calculated to frighten our 
lawmakers. Instead, he points out to them the con- 
siderable number of things they can do toward relieving 
the squeeze by their own efforts, and builds his sugges- 
tions around the central theme that ‘It takes about $3 
gross to give us $1 net. The dollar saved on family living 
is a net. dollar.” 


“There is scarcely a 4-H project,’’ concludes this 
veteran leader of agricultural youth, ‘‘that doesn’t offer 
opportunities for young people to help lick this inequity 
thing. It has some character building values, too. I know 
of nothing that shrinks character more than defeatism 
in the face of adversity. I know of nothing that strength- 
ens character more than triumphing over adversity.” 

And we know of no better way to arrive at a lasting 
solution of our agricultural problems than by exposing 
our agricultural youth, along with youth in general, to 
plenty of that brand of philosophy. That way lies parity 
at its best. 


Editor 
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Refelections of an 
Independent Voter 


I am what is known as an inde- 
pendent voter. I am also an average, 
complacent, middle-of-the-road type 
of citizen. My motto, if any would 
probably be “‘live and let live.’”” Most 
of the time I am pretty neutral polit- 
ically. Sometimes I vote Democratic, 
sometimes Republican. When the is- 
sues are too confusing or the promises 
too gaudy, I sometimes say, “A 
plague on both their houses.” 


But recently I have done some figur- 
ing. Come to think of it, there are mil- 
lions of me. We have been the deciding 
factor in almost every presidential 
election since the Civil War—and 
many local elections in key political 
states . 


Guess I’m just about the most im- 
portant guy in the entire setup. May- 
be I’d better start acting the part. 
From now on I’d better look into 
things a little more carefully. 


I’d better listen more attentively 
when political candidates present 
their arguments . 


Probably the most important thing 
for everyone to keep in mind is that 
both major parties are actually mi- 
nority parties. This puts it strictly up 
to me. This means that I’ve got a job 
on my hands. Democrats and Repub- 
licans can pass the buck to each 
other, in case of trouble, but I can’t 
pass it to anyone. I am the Court of 
Last Appeal. For the sake of America, 
myself and my loved ones, I must be 
sure I know what the score is. I must 
try my best to come up with the right 
decisions. 


—Herbert A. Leggett, Vice Presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, in Arizona Progress. 
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We’ve been 
getting ready 
for you 


for fifty years! 


To help you in making sound decisions on your com- 
mercial loans, we have what we believe is the greatest 
body of specialized information available. It goes far 
beyond printed information. It is intimate, firsthand 
knowledge of markets, plants and processes, gathered 
by our officers in the field. 

All this began back in the early 1900’s with a simple, 
but new, organizational idea. Instead of assigning groups 
of lending officers in the Commercial Department to 
geographical territories, they were assigned to Divisions 
handling small groups of related industries. 

In the years since, officers in each. one of those Divi- 
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sions have handled financing for their group of indus- 
tries alone. So, because each Division specializes, its 
officers get to know their industries intimately. 

The services of each and all of these Divisions are 
available to our correspondents through our Division 
F, which specializes in bringing what we have learned 
—to you. 

This is only one of the many correspondent services 
of The First National Bank of Chicago. If you would 
like to talk over all these services, just write, wire or 
phone. A Divisional specialist from The First will call 


on you—at your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Huco A. AnpERSON, Vice-President 
Guy C. Kippoo, Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


& The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Top of the 


FINANCING BUSINESS 
All Time High 


Business loans of weekly reporting 
member banks last month soared to 
their highest level in history. At last 
report, such loans stood at a whop- 
ping $27.7 billion,* up $5.1 billion 
from a year earlier. 

Since the first of the year, com- 
mercial and industrial loans of the 
weekly reporting banks have risen 
$1.1 billion, compared with a rise of 
$214 million in the like 1955 period and 
a decline of about $500 million in the 
like 1954 period. Normally, of course, 
business loans decline seasonally dur- 
ing the first half. 


This year’s rise would have been 
still greater were it not for a $328 
million plunge in loans to sales finance 
companies. During the same period 
last year, such loans increased $87 
million. 

Leading the parade of borrowers are 
the metals and metal products manu- 
facturers, which have upped their out- 
standing bank loans by $805 million 
since the first of the year. Next come 
public utilities and transportation 
companies with an increase of $288 
million and the petroleum-coal-chemi- 
cals-rubber group with an increase of 
$178 million. 


Inventories & Expansion. Responsi- 
ble for the upsurge in business bor- 
rowing from banks have been 1) a sub- 
stantial accumulation of inventories 
and 2) heavy capital spending. Inven- 
tory accumulation is most noticeable 
in those industries that anticipate 
higher commodity prices (e.g., higher 
steel prices) in the near future. 

Though the Federal Reserve figures 
do not distinguish between short-term 
and capital purposes, the important 
influence of the latter is apparent from 
the large borrowings of heavy indus- 
tries (e.g., metals, public utility, pe- 
troleum) planning big expansion pro- 
grams (see below). 

Illustrative of the current need for 
banks to supply a substantial part of 
the funds required in the capital mar- 
ket is the case of Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. Late in February, Tide 
Water announced that it was planning 
a public offering of $100 million 30- 
year debentures. Proceeds of the sale 


*Including $524 million of agricultural loans. 
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were to be used for, among other 
things, the construction of one re- 
finery, the modernization of another, 
for domestic and foreign exploration, 
acquisition and development of oil and 
gas properties, and for the repayment 
(in whole or in part) of short-term 
borrowings, incurred in part for capi- 
tal expenditures. 

Late last month, however, Tide 
Water cut back the size of its deben- 
ture offering to $50 million, presum- 
ably because of congestion in the new 
issue market (see page 45). For the 
remaining $50 million, Tide Water 
arranged a standby credit from a 
group of banks. Under the loan agree- 
ment, borrowings would be for five 
years at 34 per cent with the money 
to be taken down by December 31 of 
this year. 


Corporate Tax Time. Of course, the 
March business loan figures also in- 
cluded heavy temporary tax borrow- 
ings. Many corporate treasurers, their 
liquid assets diverted into inventory 
and new plant and equipment, relied 
almost exclusively on banks for the 
funds needed to pay taxes. General 
Electric alone borrowed $100 million 
for tax purposes. 


The supply of loanable funds, mean- 
while, continued tight. (At last re- 
port, member banks showed a de- 
ficiency in free reserves of $643 mil- 
lion.) And, with most signs pointing 
to a continued boom, little help was 
likely from the Fed. The big question 
at month’s end: Would the soaring 
demand for bank credit force another 
hike in the prime rate? 


Spending Splurge 


Last month the financial community 
got a good indication of the capital 
requirements of business during 1956 
from the annual SEC-Commerce De- 
partment survey of intended spend- 
ing for new plant and equipment. The 
figures tell a dramatic story: business 
is planning capital outlays this year of 
nearly $35 billion—a walloping 22 per 
cent increase over the record 1955 
spending total (see table). 


And every major industry expects 
to share in the increase, with manu- 
facturers, particularly in the durable- 
goods field, and railroads leading the 
way percentagewise. 


Within the durables category, the 
motor vehicle industry plans to shell 
out a record $1.9 billion this year for 
expansion, the iron and steel industry 
a record $1.3 billion. These two indus- 
tries and the nonferrous metals and 
transportation equipment (nonauto- 
motive) groups each are planning to 
step up expenditures more than 50 per 
cent this year. The machinery and 
stone-clay-glass groups expect to spend 
between 25 and 50 per cent more than 
last year. 


In the nondurables sector, the 
chemical and paper industries are 
scheduling capital outlays about 40 
per cent above last year. The petro- 
leum industry has a thumping $3.3 
billion earmarked for expansion pur- 
poses, nearly 20 per cent more than 
it laid out in 1955. All other major 
nondurable-goods industries are plan- 
ning to hike spending from 5 to 20 
per cent. 


Elsewhere, the anticipated surge in 
railroad capital spending mainly re- 


BUSINESS PLANS TO UP ITS CAPITAL SPENDING 


Manufacturing 
Durable-goods industries 
Nondurable-goods industries. . 


Transportation, other than rail. . . 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 


*Based on a survey of business spending plans. 


of Commerce. 


Per Cent 
Increase 


$15.0 31 
77 4] 
7.4 22 
1.1 19 
1.3 42 
1.8 11 
5.0 16 

10.6 12 
34.9 22 


Securities & Exchange Comm. & Dept 


in Billions 
955 1 


1.6 
4.3 
9.5 
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i Transit Service 
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J Early Return of Unpaid Items 


Round-the-clock Check Collection Processing 
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Simplified Cash Letter Preparation 
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94 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


| BANKING 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Steer: 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 251,557,411.23 Deposits 
U. S. Government Obligations 410,515,882.61 Acceptances Outstanding 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 68,908,440.60 
Other Bonds and Securities * 23,397,977.13 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 756,924,632.51 
Bank Premises and Equipment 13,137,121.17 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 4,613,691.64 i 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52,187,500.00 

Other Assets 10,355,841.31 Undivided Profits 20,314,932.59 100,314,932.59 


LIABILITIES 


$1,409,840,840.94 
4,670,569.64 
11,457,920.12 
12,622,784.89 
2,903,951.02 


Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock $27,812,500.0u 
($10.00 par value) 


Total Resources $1,541,810,999.20 Total Liabilities $1,541,810,999.20 


United States Government and other securities carried at $143,387,467.06 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
Member Fedcral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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flects the heavy demand for new 
freight cars. 


Similarly, the anticipated boost in 
public utility investment primarily re- 
flects the continued high level of pipe 
line construction by the gas industry. 
Electric utilities also plan to up their 
expenditures in 1956, reversing a 
moderate two-year downtrend. Major 
factors in the spending increase ex- 
pected in the “commercial and other”’ 
category are the construction of shop- 
ping centers and the expansion of 
communications facilities. 


MERGERS 


New Giant 

The First National and City Na- 
tional banks of Houston opened for 
business this month as one institution 
—the First City National Bank of 
Houston (BANKERS MONTHLY, Feb- 
ruary). The merged bank has capital 
funds of $45 million, resources of more 
than $650 million—third in the South 
only to Republic National Bank of 
Dallas’ $864 million and First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas’ $846 million. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
Brokers for Bankers 


Back in the dreary depression year 
of 1931, two young partners, imbued 
with more confidence than most of 
their contemporaries, launched a new 
stock exchange firm headquartered in 
Chicago’s Loop. The two partners 
were Wayne Hummer, formerly presi- 
dent of the La Salle National Bank of 
La Salle, Ill., and George E. Barnes, 
former trust officer and cashier of the 
same bank. The firm they founded 
was Wayne Hummer & Co. 

With the commercial banking back- 
ground of its founders, it was natural 
that the new firm should be specially 
geared to serve the investment needs 
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WAYNE HUMMER & CO.’S HUMMER 
A family tradition. 


of banks, particularly country banks. 
Indeed, the first order entered in 1931 
was placed by a bank acting as agent 
for a customer. Today, 25 years later, 
Wayne Hummer & Co. is security cor- 
respondent for more than 1,500 banks. 


Wayne Hummer & Co. owns no se- 
curities for resale, acts exclusively in 
a brokerage capacity. (‘‘This is in 
accordance with a long established 
policy to devote all our services to our 
customers’ needs.”’) The firm is repre- 
sented by memberships on the New 
York Stock Exchange, Midwest Stock 
Exchange and American Stock Ex- 
change (associate). At last report, 
Wayne Hummer & Co. had a net 
worth of $753,000. 

The Senior Partners. Heading the 
firm, as they have-for 25 years, are 
Senior Partners Hummer and Barnes. 

Wayne Hummer, 70, is a first-name 
acquaintance of bankers across the 
country. A past president of the IIli- 








nois Bankers Association, he is active 
as a bank consultant and with his 
family is a substantial stockholder in 
the La Salle (Ill.) National Bank, 
which his father founded in 1880. 


Continuing in the family tradition 
are Wayne Hummer’s three sons, all 
of whom have chosen financial ca- 
reers, one (Wayne Jr.) with the La 
Salle Bank, two (William B. and 
Philip Wayne) with the brokerage 
firm. 

George Barnes, 56, is chairman of 
the board of governors of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange (he’s one of MSE’s 
busiest and most effective boosters), 
a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, an associate member of the 
American Stock Exchange and a di- 
rector of the Suburban Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Oak Park, IIl. 


A leading tax authority, George 
Barnes has authored numerous Fede- 
ral tax plans, one of which greatly 
simplified the rate structure for small 
corporations; another eliminated the 
filing of returns by small wage earn- 
ers. He also was instrumental in the 
adoption in 1953 of stock exchange 
commissions based on dollar value 
rather than on the number of shares. 


The Team. Rounding out Wayne 
Hummer & Co.’s partner roster are 
Walter C. Douglas, 68, a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange since 
1927 and the firm’s floor represen- 
tative; Harry A. Baum, 53, veteran 
security analyst and a partner since 
1931; J. William Lawlor, 61, mana- 
ger of the firm’s Wisconsin opera- 
tions, and George R. Becker, 40, an 
authority on municipal finances and 
on accounting and other procedures 
for brokerage houses. 

Says Wayne Hummer & Co. on the 
oceasion of its 25th anniversary: 
“Through the years the number of 
banks served by us has steadily in- 
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Above: one of a number of distinctive treatments by Henry Dreyfuss that demonstrate the great adaptability of the Century Vault Door into any decor and location. 


Why this picture will help you decide even faster 


You're looking, of course, at the magnifi- 
cent new Mosler Century Vault Door . 
the vault door that, in two years, has be- 
come virtually the symbol of the modern 
banking office. 
Yet the picture above reveals still another 
reason why you and your bank architect 
can reach such quick agreement on the 
Mosler Century Vault Door. 
For the architrave treatment above shows 
you how well the Mosler Century Vault 
r fits in with anything you or your 
bank architect wants to do. 
Yet your reasons for choosing a Mosler 
Vault Door go far deeper than its impres- 


sive appearance. For you know that, for 
over 100 years, bankers have turned almost 
instinctively to Mosler when they wanted 
protective equipment of unassailable qual- 
ity . when precision engineering and 
matchless performance were things they 
wanted to be able to take for granted. And 
never before has Mosler earned in fuller 
measure that confidence than in the new 
Mosler Century Vault Door. 


Would you like more details on this famous 
door and a folio of the architrave sug- 
gestions in full color? Write or wire The 
Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BM-33, 320 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


Note the distinguished modern day gate inside the all- 
stainless-steel Century Vault Door, and how impressively 
the great bolts and intricate time-locks are shown. No 
other vault door combines so uniquely a look of startling 
modern magnificence with a look of traditional security 
30 fascinating to customers. 
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creased. The goal of providing special- 
ized service to meet the exacting de- 
mands of these institutions has re- 
mained consistent.” 


CAPITAL ADDITIONS 
Selling New Shares 


The nation’s banks continue to take 
advantage of the strong equity mar- 
ket by selling new shares. Bank offer- 
ings to stockholders completed last 
month include 169,200 new shares of 
California Bank at $42.50 a share 
(underwriting manager: Blyth & Co., 
Inc.); 126,000 additional shares of 
American Security & Trust Co. of 
Washington, D.C., at $43.50 (Alex. 
Brown & Sons; Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath, and Folger, Nolan-W. B. 
Hibbs & Co., Inc.), and 348,480 addi- 
tional shares of Manufacturers & 
Traders Trust Co. of Buffalo at $20 
(The First Boston Corp.). 


Among the rights offerings in pro- 
gress at month’s end were 1.6 million 
additional shares of Bank of America 
at $35 a share on a 1-for-15 basis 
(Blyth & Co. and Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc.), and 20,000 new shares of The 
Waterbury (Conn.) National Bank at 
$30 on a share-for-share basis (R. L. 
Day & Co.). Slated for this month is a 
rights offering of 100,000 additional 
shares of Wells Fargo Bank on a 1- 
for-414 basis (Dean Witter & Co., 
Blyth & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp.) 


QUOTES OF THE MONTH 
What They Are Saying 


® Carl A. Bimson, president of Valley 
National Bank and chairman of ABA’s 
Instalment Credit Commission, before 
the National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference: 


“Instalment credit represents a tre- 
mendous force for good but, like all 
good things, it can be overdone—it 
needs reasonably judicious use if we 
are to be permitted to be our own 
judges of what constitutes reasonable 
terms and a reasonable amount of such 
credit that can safely be extended to 
the borrowing public without creating 
a too heavy debt load. 


‘“‘Just what does constitute too much 
term debt is difficult to estimate . 
We can be sure, however, that it is 
not sound business to stimulate sales 
through an overextension of terms 
and a reduction in down-payment re- 
quirements to a point where the pur- 
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chaser has no equity in his purchase 
throughout most of the life of the 
contract. 


“We also know that instalment debt 
has risen at an abnormally fast rate 
for 10 years . . to a point from 
which I believe it is generally agreed 
we must have a slowing down in the 
percentage gain if we are not to be 
faced with a debt load so heavy as to 
make it impossible for the consumer 
to add further to his repayment 
schedules.” 


® Kenton R. Cravens, president of 
Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, also 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 
“An illusionary umbrella.” 


before the National Instalment Credit 
Conference: 


“Government regulation will not 
rescue you or your borrowers from the 
folly of borrowing too much. More- 
over, it will not insure that one section 
of the economy will not expand too 
rapidly at the expense of another. It 
is fair to question whether the judge- 
ment of the monetary authorities in 
permitting an expanding money sup- 
ply to be used in this or that industry 
is superior to the judgement of the 
commercial banks and other lending 
institutions. A case can be made for 
general credit controls, but it is hard 
to find the reason for advocating se- 
lective controls. Frankly, I think you 
will all be well advised to stay as far 
away as possible from such an illu- 
sionary umbrella.” 


© George W. Davis, partner of Davis, 
Skaggs & Co. of San Francisco and 
president of the Investment Bankers 
Association, at a press conference held 
in conjunction with the annual con- 
ference of IBA’s Central States Group: 


“T personally feel that the investing 
public abhors these (corporate) raids. 
When they get voluminous letters with 
all kinds of criticism of company man- 
agements they don’t likeit . . . Re- 
gardless of what the SEC does it is 
going to be more difficult for raiders 
because the people have their dukes 
up. They just don’t like it. This fellow 
Wolfson overdid it.” 


MORTGAGE 
New Market 


The Investors Central Management 
Corp., a new type of mortgage facility, 
has been formed by a nation-wide 
syndicate of mortgage companies. 
Purpose of the new corporation: to 
make investment in home mortgages 
“convenient, economical and profit- 
able’ for pension funds, trusts, foun- 
dations and the like. 


Investors Central, said its sponsors 
last month, is designed to. offer in- 
vestors the facilities and functions of 
a home office mortgage department, 
permitting them to arrange for the 
origination and servicing of home 
loans entered into by mortgage com- 
panies distributed throughout the 
country. It will receive remittances 
on the accounts of its investor clients 
from the mortgage companies and 
transmit consolidated payments to 
the investors at designated intervals. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Above: one of a number of distinctive treatments by Henry Dreyfuss that demonstrate the great adaptability of the Century Vault Door into any decor and location. 


Why this picture will help you decide even faster 


You're looking, of course, at the magnifi- 
cent new Mosler Century Vault Door. . . 
the vault door that, in two years, has be- 
come virtually the symbol of the modern 
banking office. 
Yet the picture above reveals still another 
reason why you and your bank architect 
can reach such quick agreement on the 
Mosler Century Vault Door. 
For the architrave treatment above shows 
you how well the Mosler Century Vault 
r fits in with anything you or your 
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Yet your reasons for choosing a Mosler 
Vault Door go far deeper than its impres- 
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instinctively to Mosler when they wanted 
protective equipment of unassailable qual- 
ity . . . when precision engineering and 
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wanted to be able to take for granted. And 
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Mosler Century Vault Door. 
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door and a folio of the architrave sug- 
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IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


# Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


Note the distinguished modern day gate inside the all- 
stainless-steel Century Vault Door, and how impressively 
the great bolts and intricate time-locks are shown. No 
other vault door combines so uniquely a look of startling 
modern magnificence with a look of traditional security 
$0 fascinating to customers. 
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creased. The goal of providing special- 
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mands of these institutions has re- 
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In the 15 minutes it takes to 


this booklet... 


... this Chicago bank spends 25 hours’ on its 
present foreign business! 


The St. Lawrence Seaway will boom the 


Mid-west’s export trade through Chicago. - 


But this bank hasn’t waited for it. 

Right now, today, the Continental Illinois 
has a foreign department that is one of the 
biggest and busiest of any bank in America. 
For example, on one recent typical day this 
department exchanged 1454 cables, wires 
and pieces of mail with 45 foreign countries. 


There is no foreign banking accommoda- 
tion that the Continental cannot provide 
—and with a speed and completeness that 
will surprise you. 

We have access to over 33,500 banking 
offices over the world. We are within hours, 
even minutes, of them for the service of 
correspondents and their customers. 


What would you like in Katoomba? 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Future of the bank holding company bills still is very uncertain. 

Last month the Senate Democratic Policy Committee cleared the Robertson bill 
for early floor consideration. To many observers who had thought the Democratic 
leadership would be reluctant to risk a big fight over an issue with so little voter 
appeal this came as something of a surprise. 

The fact that such clearance was given suggests that Senate liberals may have 
quietly agreed not to press for adoption of the so-called Douglas amendment, which 
would, in effect, prohibit future holding company expansion across state lines. 

(The House—passed Spence bill, of course, already contains such a prohibition, but 
the Senate version would leave it up to the Federal Reserve Board. ) 


The Independent Bankers Association, however, remains adamant on the "state— 
lines" issue. Declares a resolution adopted at the group’s convention last month: 

"The association wholeheartedly approves the Spence biil, and would find (the 
Robertson bill) acceptable only if the Douglas amendment is attached thereto, and 
urges adoption of this amendment." 


Should the Robertson bill pass the Senate in its present form, the state— 
lines issue would remain to be worked out by a conference committee of the two 
houses. If no agreement could be reached at: that time, the bills would die. 


The opposition led by Transamerica Corp. continues to urge that its own 
amendments be accepted "so that if any legislation is passed—as we hope it will 
not be—it will at least not contain the present highly discriminatory divestiture 
provisions." 

In this connection, Transamerica (with the concurrence of the Federal Reserve 
Board) especially objects to the exemption in both bills of one-—bank holding com- 
panies (i.e., companies that own only one bank but also one or more nonbanking 
businesses). 


Odds favor some kind of bank merger legislation getting through this Congress. 
Big question is what form it will take. 


The House—passed Celler bill would extend the Clayton Act to cover bank 
mergers accomplished by the acquisition of assets. 

A bill OK'd by the House Judiciary Comm. last month would require that FTC 
and the Justice Dept. be given 90 days advance notice of any merger or acquisition 
involving companies (including banks) with combined assets of $10 million or more. 

Other bills would do the job via the FDIC Act and the supervisory authorities. 


There’s no sign yet of any further action on the bills to permit commercial 
banks to underwrite and deal in revenue bonds, to tighten SEC regulation over un- 
listed securities, and to make cumulative voting of national bank shares optional. 
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* Get the “JUMP” in your California routing 
through Bank of America’s 575 branches 


Bank of America’s statewide network of branches 
saves days in California routing. Cash letters may be 
sent direct to any of our 575 branches and your account 
credited the day they are received. Rejected items, re- 
turned direct, reach you days faster. For complete in- 
formation about this unique correspondent service, 
write Corporation and Bank Relations Department, 
Bank of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Government Bond Dealer Views — 


‘Direct Credit Controls, 
Inequities in the Savings Picture... 


APRIL 1956 


. . and suggests a national commission, designated by a joint resolution of 
Congress, whose purpose would be to cause our banking, thrift and credit machinery 
to be rearranged in such a way as to better serve all the people. 


URING the past four years or so, 
D the Federal Government, in its 
efforts to minimize sharp ups and 
downs in the economy, has placed pri- 
mary reliance on general credit con- 
trols exercised through a flexible mone- 
tary policy. Such controls have served 
us well, though by no means perfectly. 
Now there is again discussion of 
whether the Government should sup- 
plement these general controls with 
direct controls over selected credit 
areas. 


Perhaps it is true that a case can be 
made for the adoption of direct con- 
trols over consumer credit and that a 
case might be made later for the 
adoption of such controls elsewhere. 


Might it not be better, however, to 
first examine the arrangements under 
which general credit controls have 
had to function? From a careful analy- 
sis of these facts we might find that a 
far better case can be made for modify- 
ing existing arrangements. If so, the 
influence of general credit controls 
might be felt throughout a wider 
scope, and the workings of our bank- 
ing, thrift and credit machinery might 
be desirably improved. 

Essentially, it is likely that such an 
examination would have to be far 
more comprehensive than any that has 
been undertaken for several decades. 
It should be on such a plane as to rise 
above the narrow interests of particu- 
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lar groups so that we may determine 
wherein the common interest of all 
parties lies. Needless to say, the policy 
considerations and decisions affecting 
that common interest are identically 
the same as those affecting the public 
interest. 

To follow such a course it might be 
helpful if the Congress, by joint resolu- 
tion, designated a national commission 
which would have two major object- 
ives and a single purpose. The first 
major objective would be to set the 
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appropriate direction of the study of 
the commission by establishing yard- 
sticks against which its future delib- 
erations and existing arrangements 
might be tested. The second objective 
would be to proceed with an examina- 
tion of existing arrangements in order 
to determine ways and means of re- 
ordering them so as to widen the scope 
of the influence of general credit con- 
trols and monetary policies with a 
view to improving their effectiveness 
throughout changing economic condi- 
tions. The single purpose would be to 
cause our banking, thrift and credit 
machinery to be rearranged in such a 
way as to better serve all the people. 


Obviously, such a national commis- 
sion should be constituted so that 
there could be no doubt that its delib- 
erations would rise above selfish or 
partisan interests and that its single 
purpose would remain paramount 
throughout all its work. Such a com- 
mission undoubtedly would include 
representation from appropriate Con- 
gressional committees, from the key 
departments and agencies of the Fede- 
ral Government concerned with fiscal, 
public debt management and credit 
policies, and credit activities. It should 
adequately represent the various seg- 
ments of the private banking, credit 
and thrift machinery, as well as state 
government people charged with su- 
pervisory and other powers in this 
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connection. Finally, adequate repre- 
sentation of the general public should 
be so provided as to give emphasis to 
the single purpose of the commission, 
namely, to advance the interests of all 
the people in the areas of capital and 
- credit. 

The job of organizing such a com- 
mission, of assigning task forces to dig 
up the facts, of coordinating well 
qualified study groups, and, in the 
subsequent formulations of new, co- 
hesive arrangements for the function- 
ing and workings of our banking, 
thrift and credit machinery, might 
well be assigned to the most experi- 
enced agent of the Congress in these 
complex areas, the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Since the essence of the dynamic 
characteristics of our economy is that 
we strive to provide a maximum re- 
lease of individual initiative and en- 
terprise in a competitive spirit, the 
first objective of this commission could 
well be the establishment of certain 
principles by which the skirmishes and 
minor battles that ensue from a com- 
petitive spirit might be held to a 
minimum. Four such items occur to 
me: 

1. Without regard for such instances 
in the past when failure or success is 
presumed to have accompanied the 
use of one or the other, determine 
whether 


(a) general credit controls, or 


(b) direct credit controls applied 
to several or more selected areas, are 
the more consistent with and the 
better suited to the promotion of sus- 
tained prosperity, and, to the preserva- 
tion of the individual freedoms of the 
people, under an economic system 
that is energized by individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

2. To what extent is the effective 
administration of 


(a) general credit controls and 
(b) direct credit controls applied 
to one or more selected areas, de- 
pendent on 
(1) the shape of Federal tax 
philosophy and the shape of 
the Federal tax structure, 
(2) the year-to-year position of 
the Federal budget, and 
(3) the Treasury’s management 
of the public debt. 

3. Should a single agent of the 
Congress, such as the Federal Reserve, 
be given authority to disapprove, and 
to rescind if necessary, any action 
taken by any Federal agency, board, 
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department or commission with re- 
spect to such credit activities that are 
based on a delegation of authority by 
the Congress when, in the considered 
view of the Federal Reserve System, 
such action is held to be inconsistent 
with, or tending to obstruct the at- 
tainment of its credit objectives. 

4. To what extent should the ex- 
tension of private credit (and capital) 
be regulated by reference to 


(a) the character of the funds at 
the disposal of the lender or 
investor, 


(b) the use to which the funds of the 
lender or investor are put, arfd 


(c) the type of lender or investor 
from which such credit or 
capital is to be obtained. 

With respect to the first item, whether 
general credit controls or direct credit 
controls over selected areas are the more 
consistent with and the better suited to 
promote sustained prosperity and to 
preserve the existing freedoms of the 
people: 

Recent years of prosperity suggest 
the general shape of the answer. The 
keynote of the Eisenhower program 
that set in motion a massive ground- 
swell of confidence throughout the 
country has been often stated by the 
President and his aides. This is that 
economic growth and prosperity may 
be best assured by providing for the 
release of the maximum amount of in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise in a 
competitive spirit. 

The idea of imposing direct controls 
over consumer credit (as one selected 
area) inevitably would mean applying 
all sorts of red tape to every trans- 
action engaged in by finance com- 
panies, loan associations, credit unions 
and the like and to similarly burden 
many of the transactions of depart- 
ment stores, furniture stores, dealers 
in household appliances, automobile 
dealers and what-not. Only a few 
would escape its heavy hand. 


On the other side, millions upon mil- 
lions of people would be involved in 
bundles of red tape and regulations 
before they could enter into any one 
of a number of transactions which 
each, otherwise, would undertake as a 
matter of individual decision. The 
verve with which individuals would 
place their shoulders to a wheel, new 
or old, and the initiative with which 
they might undertake to design a new 
and better wheel, would hardly be 
heightened by the need to fill out form 
after form, first, to dispose of their 









product and, second, to acquire the 
product of another’s labors. 


The adoption of direct controls over 
consumer credit would amount to the 
adoption of more of the trimmings of a 
paternalistic government; it would call 
for the enthronement of one or more 
Grand Panjandrums. Each Grand 
Panjandrum would require a dynasty 
of assistants, each loathe to give up 
his job, and ever anxious to build up 
the size of his staff. Such a Grand 
Panjandrum, supposedly, would be in- 
tended as a be-all to everyone, al- 
though it is far more likely that he 
would prove to be an end-all to many 
of the pleasures of life and to a number 
of individual freedoms. 


Tax Favors Borrowed Capital 


With respect to item two, the extent 
to which general credit controls and di- 
rect, selective controls are dependent on 
the shape of the Federal tax philosophy 
and the shape of tax structure: 


One aspect of existing tax philoso- 
phy is that the return earned and paid 
on equity capital (for other than part- 
nerships and their equivalent) should 
be taxed twice—first, as the earnings 
are achieved and, second, as they are 
disbursed. Thus, of $1 earned, the 
Federal Government may take 52c in 
income taxes at the present full cor- 
porate tax rate. If the remaining 48c 
is disbursed as a return on the invest- 
ment in the venture, this 48c may be 
taxed again at from 20% to 91%. 


But the philosophy with respect to 
the return on borrowed capital is quite 
different. When the return on such 
capital is paid, it takes the form of 
interest and becomes a deduction from 
the venture’s taxable income. Thus, 
of $1 earned and $1 paid, there is but 
a single tax which may range from 
20% to 91% but it is more likely to 
be at a rate lower than the 52% ap- 
plicable to corporations. 


Obviously, the advantages (in the 
average venture) to be derived from 
increasing the amount of borrowed 
capital relative to equity capital have 
been multiplied by both the existing 
Federal tax philosophy and the Fede- 
ral tax structure. This has conse- 
quently served to enlarge the demand 
for borrowed capital, and to make an 
increased cost of money, invoked as a 
general credit control measure, cor- 
respondingly less effective. 


The effectiveness of such restraint 
must rest on the creation of a reduced 
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availability of money such as comes 
from the shrinkage in the realizable 
value of capital assets as money rates 
move upward. Conversely, the lower 
cost of credit that flows from a general 
credit policy aimed at ‘“‘ease”’ is less 
effective than it used to be; its ef- 
fectiveness stems largely from the in- 
creased availability of money that is 
apt to be around and from the en- 
hancement in the realizable value of 
capital assets. 


Thus, it may be claimed with some 
justification that when booming credit 
conditions call for the adoption of a 
policy of restraint (via general credit 
controls), industries such as housing 
construction and credit areas such as 
mortgages may feel the effects sooner 
than other sectors where the interest 
cost is of lesser importance to the bor- 
rower. This, in turn, causes direct con- 
trols over mortgage credit to appeal 
to some and to provide, perhaps, a ra- 
tionalization for the inconsistency that 
seemed to exist not so long ago be- 
tween the actions taken by the Fede- 
ral housing people and the aims of 
Reserve credit policy. 


Which Spigot? 


While the idea of being able to keep 
one spigot turned off a bit while in- 
creasing the flow from another may 
appeal to some imaginative minds, the 
consequent troubles would mount, as 
usual, when the container starts to 
overflow. When the spigots are ma- 
nipulated individually (via direct con- 
trols) no one can be sure which spigot 
should be turned down first or which 
might best be turned on a bit more. 
In the consequent confusion and jig- 
gling, the container may continue to 
overflow, unless all the spigots are 
turned down at once by resort to a 
more restrictive credit policy via gene- 
ral controls. 


So, the coexistence of the present 
tax philosophy, wherein equity capital 
is taxed twice and borrowed capital 
is taxed only once, serves (1) to dis- 
tort the flow of capital somewhat 
weirdly, (2) to attract adherents to the 
idea of adopting direct controls over 
more selected credit areas and (3) to 
increase the problems of administering 
general credit controls. 

How might such a disorderly ar- 
rangement be altered? Only a duly 
constituted commission could decide. 

With respect to the interrelationship 
of the position of the Federal budget, 
Treasury debt management and the 
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Stephen F. Sayer, that is. He’s probably seeing one of 
The First Pennsylvania’s correspondents in the nation’s 
Motor Capital—or visiting one of our own Detroit area 
customers. Both depend on Steve Sayer’s intimate knowl- 
edge of Greater Philadelphia Area business trends and 
opportunities, and of our many useful services. 


High among our services is this: all our sendings 
go via air mail direct to our own correspondents. They 
—and industrial customers — find this speed an impor- 
tant business aid. 


If you’d like all the details, or want to know more 
about our large credit files or complete Trust, Real Estate 
and Foreign Departments, just ask Steve Sayer or one of 
our other officers to drop in. Or if you visit Philadelphia, 
feel free to drop in on us. 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


Banking since 1782 
27 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 





Member Federal Reserve System ¢ Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





administration of general credit con- 
trols, the situation is rather clear and 
demonstrable. First of all, we have to 
consider how each of these elements 
of monetary policy contributes to, or 
takes away from the other. For ex- 
ample, if we visualize each of the three 
elements as constituting one of the 
three sides of a triangle, and of the 
area within as the shape of the econo- 
my; then, if the area within is to be 
shaped as it would be if the triangle 
had three equal sides, it is obvious we 
cannot hope for such a shape when the 
Federal budget side is too short on re- 
ceipts or long on expenditures, or if the 
Treasury's management of the debt 
results in too many total applications 
for either long-term or short-term 
funds. When general credit controls 
are one of the three principal elements 
of monetary policy all three are clearly 
interdependent. 


There is less interdependence be- 
tween the application of direct con- 
trols over selected areas and the three 
key elements of monetary policy men- 
tioned above. Indeed, therein lies one 
of the primary weaknesses of direct 
controls. Such controls tend to smoth- 
er the forces that are inherent in the 
other elements of monetary policy. 


The adoption of a direct control 
over a selected credit area is like put- 
ting the lid on a pot of water set to 
boil on a coal-fired stove. Even when 
the fire is burning satisfactorily, one 
can’t be sure when the water is reach- 
ing the boiling point without occa- 
sionally lifting the lid, and if it isn’t 
carefully watched there is danger that 
the water will boil over. When several 
pots are on the stove, with the lids of 
direct controls in place, the danger is 
that one lid after another will pop off 
with the result that the fire will sud- 
denly be extinguished. 


An Aid to Good Housekeeping 


In other words, the interdepend- 
ence of the three elements of flexible 
monetary policies—the position of the 
Federal budget, the Treasury’s man- 
agement of the public debt and the 
administration of general credit con- 


.trols—is a very good thing. It is an 


aid to good housekeeping in the Fede- 
ral establishment. It requires that the 
responsible authorities (and the Con- 
gress) keep each of these elements 
closer to the lengths required to con- 
form with the desired shape of the 
economy. 


A.T. & T. is calling... 


its 34% Convertible Debentures of 1965 
for redemption on May 1, 1956 at 106% 


After May 1, 1956, interest on these debentures will 
cease to accrue and they will no longer be convertible. 


Copies of the notice of redemption and of a Prospectus 
relating to the stock of A.T.&T. into which these 
debentures are convertible may be obtained from the 


office of the Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 





195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 










Conversely, the need to resort to 
direct controls over selected credit 
areas may be taken as an indication of 
some careless housekeeping somewhere 
along the line; the adoption of direct 
controls because a case may be made 
for them, is pretty much like sweep- 
ing the dirt under the rug. 

With regard to item three: should the 
Congress rely more fully on its most ex- 
perienced and reliable agent in mone- 
tary matters, the Federal Reserve, to see 
that the other credit activities of the 
Federal Government are kept consistent 
with changing Reserve credit policies? 


An indication of the direction which 
might be given the answer to such a 
question can be illustrated by a brief 
reference to the situation, as it stands, 
with respect to two independent agen- 
cies whose credit activities are of con- 
siderable importance. 


The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is headed by a single Federal 
Administrator. This single individual 
is responsible for the general super- 
vision of that agency and of its con- 
stituents. These include the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Public 
Housing Administration, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the 
Urban Renewal Administration and 
the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion. This single Federal Administrator 
is also Chairman of what is known as 
the National Housing Council. 


The declaration of ‘‘National Hous- 
ing Policy” under which this Admini- 
strator is supposed to function was 
written into the Housing Act of 1949. 
This declaration of a public policy is 
one of the most interesting, baffling 
and amazing pronouncements I have 
ever read. 


The National Housing Council, 
headed by the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
consists of a couple of the Admini- 
strators of the latter’s constituent 
agencies, the Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank, the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs and the Secretary 
(or his designee) of Agriculture, of 
Commerce, of Labor, of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare and of Defense. 
This Council is supposed to ‘‘serve as 
a medium”’ for many things which in- 
clude the purpose of ‘‘facilitating con- 
sistency between such housing func- 
tions and activities and the general 
economic and fiscal policies of the gov- 
ernment .. .”’ (The italics are mine.) 


According to the testimony before 
the Sparkman subcommittee last No- 
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vember, the correlation of the policy 
and activities of this organization are 
checked, when necessary, with the 
Executive branch, which is usually 
presumed to mean with the Council of 
Economic Advisers. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is not a member of either 
Council, nor is anyone from the Fede- 
ral Reserve. The representatives of the 
other departments who are said to 
have attended meetings have been 
minor officials more often than not. 
Under the present Chairman, the Na- 
tional Housing Council is reported to 
have met quite rarely. 


As a matter of government organi- 
zation, nothing exists to insure that 
the activities of these agencies, headed 
by an individual Administrator, will 
be kept consistent with the objectives 
of Reserve credit policy. It seems that 
when the Federal National Mortgage 
Association moved, last December, to 
render secondary market support to 
the VA and FHA obligations, and, 
when the terms of guaranteed and in- 
sured mortgages were relengthened to 
the maximum permitted under the 
law, such actions were inconsistent 
with Reserve policy objectives. 


Perhaps the confusion results from 
the guiding declaration of policy con- 
tained in the Housing Act of 1949. 
The first sentence refers to “. . . 
the serious housing shortage . .”. The 
last portion of a five-point summariz- 
ing sentence reads “‘. . and (5) the 
stabilization of the housing industry 
=t a high annual volume of residential 
construction.”. At no point in this 
fairly lengthy and somewhat redund- 
ant statement of public policy do the 
words ‘‘public interest’’ appear. 


Stimulus Reduced 


Professor Rokert Turner of the De- 
partment of Economics, Indiana Uni- 
versity, had this to say at a panel dis- 
cussion, set up by a subcommittee 
under the Chairmanship of Senator 
Sparkman last November: 


“T just wanted to make clear one 
point. We have been talking here 
about controls clamped on housing. 
Actually what has happened in the 
last six months is that the Federal 
government’s stimulus to housing 
has been relaxed slightly. We’re 
stimulating just a little bit less 
than we were. But the whole VA- 
FHA program is a program for 
stimulating the level of housing con- 
struction above that which would 
prevail in the absence of a govern- 
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ment subsidy, which in fact it is. 
It is not a control. It’s simply a 
slight relaxation of the stimulus.” 


Less than 60 days thereafter the 
government eliminated the “‘slight re- 
laxation of the stimulus” referred to 
by Professor Turner. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board (including its constituent, the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation) became an independent 
agency under the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955. The Board consists of 
three directors each of whom serve a 
four-year term. Its Chairman, Mr. 


Walter W. McAllister, is an outstand- 
ingly capable man who has demon- 
strated great capacity and devotion 
to the public interest throughout his 
fairly brief career as a public servant. 
Great credit is due him for his efforts 
to change the relationship between the 
Federal Home Loan Banks and the 
members of the System (predominant- 
ly savings and loan associations) so 
that the banks will serve less as an un- 
limited source of lendable funds and 
more as a source of reserve funds. It is 
reported that Mr. McAllister is anx- 


(Continued on page 42) 


Reserved for weekends 


. . and, perhaps, vacations. You see, the men 
from First can help you best when they know 
your problems first hand. That involves a lot 


of travel and a lot of calls for our field men, 


but it gives each “First” man an intimate knowl- 


edge of how we can better serve you. In addi- 


tion to our field men, every officer in the bank 


regards himself as an “associate member” of our 
Correspondent Bank Department, gladly offer- 


ing his “know-how” whenever he can be of 


service. 


Whatever your correspondent needs in this area, 
we hope you think first of 


THE 


First National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





See why new Recordak 


Look at the operation 


Nothing could be easier. Your oper- 
ator feeds documents by the hand- 
ful into the Reliant . . . and out 

they pop into an eye-level stacking 

tray, neatly stacked in sequence. Four 
hundred checks photographed in one minute 
at the lowest per-jncture cost today! 
You'll see what a great convenience eye- 
level stacking is for your operator—she 
doesn’t have to stoop or reach once. And 
when she photographs large documents 
the stacking tray adjusts at her touch. 
All controls are at her fingertips . . . item counter 
and film footage indicator are checked with a glance. 
Film loading, too, is a snap . . . with easier-to-follow 
threading guides. And since the Reliant accommodates 
200-ft. rolls, the time-outs for loading are cut in half. 
Also. there’s no need for a separate endorsing or 
cancelling operation—the Reliant does it automatically 
when a low-cost accessory unit is used. 


more for your 


Look at the pictures 


A microfilmer is only as good as the pic- 
tures it makes. And the Reliant makes it 
all but impossible for you to miss one. 


First of all, there’s a revolutionary new 
type of automatic feeder which halts docu- 
ments if they’re stuck together . . . does not 
let them travel into the microfilmer. Slightly 

over-sized items—up to 12 in. wide—are 
also photographed without creasing and 
tearing, even if they are fed crookedly. 

New glass document guides inside the 

Reliant keep your documents flat while 
they are being photographed, smooth out wrinkled 
sheets, help give you sharper pictures. 

All-important, too, is the precision optical system, 
designed to famous Kodak standards, which is not 
affected by variations in weather or room temperature. 


When you look at the needle-point sharpness of your 
pictures in a film reader you’ll see how these features 


pay off. 
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Reliant gives you 
microfilming dollar 


Look at these extra features 


LC) Versatility of 3 microfilmers. You can photograph 
documents at 40-to-1 reduction, highest today in 16mm 
microfilmers; also at reduction of 32 to 1 and 24 to 1. 


This lets you choose the right picture-size for docu- 


ments at hand. Takes only a minute to switch lenses 
for desired reduction. 


[]3 recording methods, too. (1) Duplex—fronts 
and backs of documents are recorded simultaneously, 
side-by-side on film. 


(2) Duo—fronts are recorded down one half of the 
film width, then up the other. 


(] Quiet operation. The Reliant is soundproofed . . . 
the quietest running microfilmer ever built. 
().Automatic shut-off saves wear and tear. The 
Reliant’s feeder stops automatically after the last item 
has been fed... then starts automatically when you 
begin feeding again. 

(] Constant check on efficiency. The serial number 
of your Reliant is recorded periodically on your film. 
Thus your local Recordak Film Processing Laboratory 
has a constant check on the microfilmer’s performance 
... can dispatch a service technician immediately when- 


ever needed. You don’t even have to phone! 


_] Better inside and out. Only the highest grade ma- 
terials are used in the Reliant—from durable all-metal 
cabinet down to the bearings. These are either ball 
bearings or are lubricated by oil reservoirs for trouble- 
free microfilming. 
C] Installed and serviced by specialists in micro- 
filming equipment — another plus. And remember, 
too, the Reliant is the end result of 28 years of micro- 
_ filming research and development by Recordak and 
Kodak. ' 


See new illustrated folder for complete details. 


(3) Standard —fronts are recorded across full width 
of film. 


[| Makes duplicate films simultaneously. 
Whenever extra film copies are needed you 
can expose a’ second roll using desired re- 
duction and recording method. 

) New spacing control prevents film waste 
... gives you maximum number of pic- 

tures with automatic or hand feeding. 
_) 80 pictures for 1¢ using 40-to-1 reduc- 


tion, lowest per-picture cost today. 


**Recordak” is a trademark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


MAIL COUPON TODAY - 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send new folder describing Recordak Reliant. 
No obligation whatsoever! 


——— 
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We’ve Centralized our 


Methods and Planning 


Because preoccupation with 
deadlines had left little or no 
time for planning new and im- 
proved methods and proce- 


dures in the departments di- 
rectly concerned, this job was 


turned over to a separate de- 
partment, with highly satisfac- 
tory results. 


By JULES MALING 


Vice President, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


T THE TIME of the establishment 
of our independent Methods 
and Planning Department in 

1928, the idea had just begun to take 
hold as far as Pacific Coast banks were 
concerned. Among the responsibilities 
initially assigned to the department 
were those of maintaining activity 
standards, time studies, and work sim- 
plification, but it soon began to re- 
ceive special assignments. 


Surveys disclosed, for example, that 
the then prevailing practice of having 
each branch check its own invoices and 
pay its own bills was giving rise to 
considerable confusion. This led to a 
recommendation that the job be cen- 
tralized, and promptly upon its ap- 
proval the task of working out the 
procedure was turned over to Methods 
and Planning. It was decided a little 
later that an extensive branch profit 
and loss statement should be issued 
quarterly, and again Methods and 
Planning was given the assignment. 
Such routine operations have since 
been transferred to another depart- 
ment. 


Previous to the establishment of 
this department, the task of working 
out procedural and operative prob- 
lems had been the responsibility of the 
respective departmental staffs di- 
rectly concerned. Their daily tasks, 
with their sundry deadlines, left them 
with little or no time to devote to the 
experimentation and study required 
in the execution of projects of this 
kind. 


20 


The Methods and Planning Depart- 
ment, on the other hand, operates 
without a schedule. Its primary con- 
cern is to do the best possible job re- 
gardless of the amount of time it takes. 
If, therefore, it is found that more 
time for study is needed, whatever 
delay may be entailed is taken in 
stride. Extended or renewed conver- 
sations frequently lead to important 
discoveries, and the time devoted to 
them is, on the whole, profitably 
spent. An additional day or week of 
study and analysis, at nominal non- 
recurring expense, might readily re- 


, sult in an annual saving of $2,000 or 


$3,000. 


An operations study committee, ap- 
pointed by the president, consists of 
three vice presidents respectively 
heading the loan administration, 
branch administration and methods 
and planning departments. It is this 
committee’s responsibility to make 
recommendations to the president or 
executive vice president based on 
analyses and studies of the production 
and profitability of head office de- 
partments and like-sized groups of 
branches, as occasion requires, with a 





view to determining what assistance 
should be given them. 

From time to time management 
asks for special reports based on study 
and research covering almost any 
problem that may arise in the opera- 
tion of the bank. These reports may 
pertain to per item costs, loan break- 
even points, geographical surveys in- 
dicating the potentials of new branch 
locations, new graphs of trends, all 
types of service charges, etc. 


Easier Jobs the Aim 


The over-all functions of Methods 
and Planning are precisely what the 
name implies. The activities with 
which the department is primarily con- 
cerned include the development of 
improved systems and procedures, an 
integral part of which is a thorough- 
going forms control program. In pur- 
suance of its duties, it conducts sur- 
veys, holds meetings, and issues com- 
prehensive reports of its findings and 
recommendations. In essence, it is the 
purpose of the department to make 
jobs easier—to save time and money. 

An important phase of the research- 
ing done by the department consists 
in observing at every opportunity 
what other banks are doing. A close 
watch is kept on all information re- 
garding new and improved equipment 
used in bank operations. Conventions 
are a valuable source of such informa- 
tion, because of the excellent oppor- 
tunities they afford for contact, both 





Harry Thorpe (statistical reports) discusses trends with John Meyer (forms). 
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JULES MALING 


with other bankers and with the manu- 





facturers of banking equipment. A | 


considerable number of suggestions 
received from members of the bank’s 
staff are found to be deserving of care- 


ful study, and many of them are 
adopted. Members of the department | 


recently joined an association of 
methods men from all phases of busi- 
ness and industry in order to discover 
new techniques in work simplification 
from a non-banking viewpoint. 


We have designated as our “tabu- 
lating department” those phases of 


our work which involve punched card | 


and punched tape operating tech- 
niques. Because the development of 
new and increased applications of these 
techniques is a still continuing process, 
our activities in this connection have 
been given the temporary status of a 
Methods and Planning “‘line’’ func- 
tion. For instance, we are presently 








exploring the idea of doing an interim | 
job of posting paper checks by run- | 


ning them on an adding machine in- 
tercoupled with a key punch, so that 
the actual job of posting may be com- 
pleted automatically. This is regarded 
as a step toward the eventual full elec- 
tronic accounting that is beginning to 


appear on the horizon. It is anticipated | 


that these new applications will in due 
course have been so fully developed as 
to require little further attention from 
Methods and Planning, and the tabu- 
lating department will then be trans- 
ferred to operations. 


Our forms control program has been 
found to be one of the most profitable 
of the Methods and Planning’s ac- 
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No trouble at all... 


Year after year we serve thousands 
of customers doing business 


in Utah and the Intermountain West. 


We would like to help you, too! 





The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System © §Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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complishments. Before the program 
was adopted, it was the practice of our 
various departments to turn over to a 
stenographer the task of designing a 
new form every time the need arose, 
and in some instances the job was 
done directly on a mimeograph sten- 
cil. There resulted a hodgepodge mul- 
tiplicity of forms that were generally 
difficult to read and whose preparation 
took far too much time. 


This independent, indiscriminate 
production of forms has been ruled out 
under our intensive forms control pro- 
gram. A forms and methods committee 
has been established, whose approval 
must be obtained before any new form 
can be put into use. This has led to 
much scrutinizing and redesigning of 
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FACTOR AUTOMATICALLY REOUCES TO OWE Day. 


forms, even before requests are sub- 
mitted to the committee. 


As forms come to the committee for 
approval, the latter carefully considers 
what can be done about redesigning 
it to the end that it may better serve 
its purpose. Meantime, they, along 
with the 800 forms already in use, are 
undergoing a constant process of re- 
view with a view to determining the 
possibility of combining them with 
others, or eliminating them altogether. 
Approximately 100 have been thus 
reviewed in the past six months and of 
these 70 have been combined with one 
or more others, or discontinued. 

All orders for reprints, regardless of 
the process employed in their prepara- 
tion, must be cleared with the com- 
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Everything from check cashing to vault sweeping has been assigned a 
standard amount of elapsed time. 











































mittee in much the same manner. 
While the reduction in the cost of the 
forms themselves has been found to be 
considerable, the greater efficiency 
resulting from the better construction 
of the forms has proved to be by far 
the greater benefit. 


Surveys of our branches are made 
periodically in order to uncover ways 
of easing work and speeding the pro- 
cessing of items. Interviews with 
members of branch staffs have yielded 
many suggestions that have resulted 
in substantial savings of time and 
money throughout our system. 


One such suggestion concerned the 
handling of inter-office memoranda, 
all of which had been sealed in enve- 
lopes and forwarded by messenger, re- 
gardless of content, until it occurred 
to a staff member to suggest that only 
confidential memos need be handled 
in that fashion. The suggestion was 
adopted, and non-confidential mate- 
rial, which constituted the bulk of 
interoffice correspondence, was thence- 
forth dispatched. without placing it in 
a cover of any kind, resulting in a 
saving of the time formerly consumed 
in addressing, sealing and opening an 
envelope, and inserting and removing 
the memo. While it appeared at first 
that the idea was of relatively little 
consequence, the cumulative saving of 
time and stationery costs has been 
substantial. 





Time Studies Helpful 


One of the few repetitive jobs found 
in Methods and Planning is that of 
measuring monthly branch activity. 
Time study principles familiar to in- 
dustry have been’ translated and 
adapted to the needs of bank opera- 
tions. Everything from check cashing 
and cash verification to sweeping out 
vaults has been assigned a standard 
amount of elapsed time. By applying 
these standards to monthly counts of 
jobs done and items handled, and re- 
ducing the work involved to terms of 
minutes consumed daily, it is possible 
to arrive at an indicated or minimum 
staff requirement. 


Each branch is thus analyzed every 
month, and the committee’s findings 
are turned over to the Branch Admin- 
istration Department. Branch mana- 
gers find this report helpful in ascer- 
taining their own needs for staff addi- 
tions and it is particularly useful to the 
Branch Administration in controlling 
the staff. This yardstick alone is ad- 
mittedly an inadequate measure of the 
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From One Bank President to Another... 


wonder if you sometimes feel un- 

easy, as I used to, about the 
things that you don’t get done. 
There are so many good prospects, 
good customers and newcomers in 
the business area of my bank that I 
should have called on and didn’t, 
that at the end of each week I felt 
even more frustrated than I had the 
week before. I made up a “must” 
list of people whom I was going to 
see each week regardless of what hap- 
pened but I must admit that I had so 
many carry-overs from one week’s 
list to the next one that my lists 
grew instead of diminishing. I 
seemed to be running a race like the 


land” where you had to run real fast 
in order to stand still. 


On looking back now I can see that I was trying to 
keep up with the rapidly growing industry of our city 
without the modern tools that go with modern growth. 


I had gone into banking as a youngster and had 
learned among other things in those early days that 
bankers were trustees of our system of free enterprise. 
It was their duty to keep themselves informed on all 
matters that might relate to their customers’ welfare, 
and to advise with them on these subjects. Of course in 
those days the current of commerce moved less swiftly 
than it does now and bank presidents were able to carry 
out these self-appointed duties without too much dif- 
ficulty. I guess that idea is what started building up 
trouble for me in later years when I began to feel that 
I should be seeing more people than I was able to. 


One day a few years ago a representative of ‘“Im- 
pact” called on me. On seeing this excellent four page 
letter-sized publication, I realized what a fine job it 
would do for us in supplying accurate up-to-the minute 
information to our customers, and that it could reach 
many more of them each week than I could possibly 
arrange to call on personally. We made up a carefully 
selected list of the names of three hundred people who 
were most important to our bank and started sending 
them each week a copy of “Impact,” with our bank im- 
print on page one. After a few months we had to 
increase our list to four hundred and fifty names, where it 
now stands. We have had so many words of appreciation 
from people to whom we sent “Impact” that we know it is 
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GIBBS LYONS, President 
First-Stamford National Bank & Trust Co. 


one described in ‘‘Alice in Wonder- and 


President of the National Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association 















doing a good job. Every so often we 
are able to credit “Impact” with a 
new customer because we try to find 
out how and why new customers 
came to us. By using special copy in 
“Impact”’ personalized to sell our 
bank’s various services we can get 
definite results. 


I hope that I don’t give the im- 
pression that our bank is a one man 
institution because that is far from 
the truth. We have a staff of exper- 
ienced capable officers, who are just 
as happy as I am to let “Impact” do 
some of their leg work for them. I 
say “‘some”’ because we still believe 
that a personal appearance once in a- 
while is important, though we leave 
the routine calls to ‘‘Impact.” 


The publishers of ‘Impact’ asked me to write an 
advertising message to other bank presidents, just as I 
would say it in person. I’m glad to do it as I don’t have 
as many worries about calls that I should have made 
and couldn’t, and besides I seem to have time now for 
more pressing things. I’m not much at writing adver- 
tisements, but I do hope that some of you bank presi- 
dents and top officers who are not now using ‘‘Impact’”’ 
will get a few sample copies and look them over. I would 
ask about the three weeks trial offer the publishers make. 
They have a lot of confidence in their publication for 
they offer to prove its value to a banker right in his own 
town or city at no cost to him. 


GIBBS LYONS, President 
FIRST-STAMFORD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., Stamford, Conn. 


PuBLISHER’s Note: We think that Mr. Gibbs Lyons is more 


skilled at writing an advertisement than he realizes, and so we 
are using his advertising copy just as it is with only one addi- 
tion—our address and a coupon for your convenience in letting 
us know that you would like to see ‘‘Impact.’’ 

SS Ss “Ra toe eee ee 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
149 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


| 
| | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a sample copy of IMPACT. | 
| Name inne ad | 
| Bank citicasisineieia alias | 
| Street | 
| City State i 
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personnel needs of the individual 

_ branch, but it does serve as a reliable 
guide for managers who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the amount of over- 
time worked, relief help furnished, and 
the make-up of the staff. 


An interesting phase of Methods 
and Planning work is the making of 
operating surveys for local bank 
friends and correspondents. This has 
proved to be a mutually helpful ac- 
tivity because it also gives us an op- 
portunity to observe how the other 
fellow operates. It is part of our survey 
procedure to rate each member of the 
staff, often including the platform 
officers, as to his production, percent- 
agewise, based on an average day’s 
work. 





















































































































Better Work with Less Help 


Another important detail of such a 
survey is the preparation of job break- 
down schedules which contain a list of 
all the items of work performed, along 
with recommendations of such redis- 
tribution of the various tasks involved 
as is deemed desirable. A multitude of 
banking problems come up for dis- 
cussion in the course of such a survey, 
and opinions are freely exchanged. 
Hundreds of suggestions are made in 
the final report, based for the most 
part on Citizens’ own methods, and 
many of them are adopted. The re- 
sulting better performance, which is 
usually accomplished with less help, 
makes the survey a genuinely worth- 
while service, and more cordial bank- 
ing relationships inevitably follow. 
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i 3. _Weliers_sve_respensibie_ for paying signatures, dates, stop pay- _ 
re endorsements. 


ckets are 





~T. "Work up today's in-mail and clearings with yesterday's counters. 


“2. _Jveryone helps with in-mail and clearings. o 


Fan checks for bank endorsement of cle. a 


—i. Fan checks for bank endorsenent of clearings 


Sr aly Shocks over $100 are returned for pissing bank endorsementa. 


7. Central barch system. sisticiag 


i 
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il b shee 


Ll. Deposit ticket errors are correc ate © 
Lo. “Gustomrs are advised of errors only when over $1.00, (Mail or 


For each negative check we will ordinarily have a pre-written 
paragraph of recommendations. 


It is found in some situations that a 
bank’s systems and methods cannot be 
made to conform to ours, and to take 
care of them we draw on the recom- 
mendations that have grown out of 
surveys we have made of other banks 
employing somewhat similar proce- 
dures. 


A tremendously valuable by-prod- 
uct of these operating surveys is the 
sizeable body of ‘‘check-off’’ work 
sheets which have been compiled over 





Secretary Beverly Clark and Assistant Cashier Robert M. Smith 


a period of years, and which are 
predicated on recommendations act- 
ually made to our friends. Each small- 
er bank surveyed has provided us with 
a wealth of new items for our current 
work papers, many of which describe 
methods that were discarded and for- 
gotten by large city banks years ago. 
Because the items set up on these work 
sheets are in a constant state of flux, 
it would be useless to attempt to de- 
sign a printed form for this purpose, 
so the forms are re-typed at frequent 
intervals in order that they may in- 
clude the more recently acquired 
changes and additions. 


Opposite the items listed on the 
work sheets are parallel columns 
headed ‘“‘yes’” and “‘no,”’ and a check 
mark in one or the other will indicate 
whether or not the particular method 
or procedure indicated is followed by 
the bank in question. This informa- 
tion is supplied by officers of the sub- 
ject bank, and for each negative check 
we will ordinarily have a pre-written 
paragraph of recommendations. An 
occasional unique situation calls for 
special wording. 

Many suggestions made in the final 
report are designed to improve meth- 
ods only insofar as they afford added 
protection: for the bank, and the 
measures thus proposed are likely to 
cause more work, rather than less. It 
goes without saying that these recom- 
mendations are made with some re- 


consider a form. 
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GILT-EDGE SECURITY... 


INTERNATIONAL 
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ot Yt! 


@ You can understand why farmers choose 
IH equipment. 

They know Harvester products cut produc- 
tion costs. They know they do more work, 
more efficiently, at a bigger profit. 

Bankers can understand this, too. That’s 
why more and more of them consider Har- 
vester-made motor truck and farm equipment 
a premium security . . . gilt-edge, so to say. 

Experience has shown that all IH equip- 
ment, like this new International Truck, is as 
sound on paper as it is in the field. 

We are proud of the IH Dealer near you and 
his contribution to the economy of your com- 
munity. Consult with him soon about the prof- 
itable financing of products that pay for them- 
selves in use. 


HH HARVESTER 








luctance and are not always enthusi- 
astically received, but they are, in our 
judgment, among the most important 
in the report. 


Newspapers and banking publica- 
tions are constantly carrying accounts 
of the great strides that are being made 
toward complete automation. Tabula- 
ting, Univac, closed-circuit television, 
integrated data processing—terms 
that were unheard of a few years ago— 
have come into common use. Develop- 
ments in all of these fields clearly indi- 
cate that they are closely linked to 
bank operations, and they constitute 
one of the more important fields of 
study and exploration in which we are 
working. We are presently engaged in 
studies of new applications of tabu- 
lating, the use of punched tape, and 
the automatic functioning of stock 
transfer work. 


Handling the secretarial details of 


Methods and Planning requires a high 


degree of versatility. There is, for ex- 
ample, the task of preparing many of 
the forms designed by the forms con- 
trol committee. The secretary does this 
work on a Vari-Typer, which is an 
art in itself. Another requirement is 


Daily sendings 
to every 
Arizona bank. 
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** Arizona’s Bank’”’ 
Snes $397,000,000 
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John Hagopian (left) and Robert Murphy are responsible 
for many projects. 


that she be able to draw maps for ac- 
count surveys, make up trends and 
comparative charts for the informa- 
tion of management, and to perform a 
multitude of other unrelated duties. 


Over 100 Major Projects 


Methods and Planning has a rela- 
tively small staff, consisting, in addi- 
tion to the secretary, of six men whose 
duties are allocated somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


Methods, systems, procedures, 


and planning 4 men 
Forms control and design 1 man 
Statistical reporting 1 man 


Its manner of operation is no secret. 
Of prime importance is the fact that 
the department plays its own role in 
the execution of a staff function. It is 
its job to suggest dnd recommend, but 
it makes no decisions and has no 
authority over branches and other de- 
partments. These six men are conse- 
quently free of interruption from the 
outside, and their work is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, unhampered by sched- 
uled routines. Many of their projects 
are of their own selection, but they are 
only too glad to lend a ready hand to 
departments and branches whenever 
they are asked to do so. 


A current “major projects’ agenda 
is maintained with well over one hun- 


dred items that are to be tackled on a 
“first-things-first” basis. As they are 
completed, they are transferred to a 
semi-annual report to management. 
Each member of the department is en- 
thusiastic and co-operative, and has a 
deep sense of satisfaction in its ac- 
complishments. Increasing numbers of 
institutions are finding it desirable to 
make specific allocations of time and 
talent to the task of seeking ever bet- 
ter forms and procedures. They have 
demonstrated to their own satisfac- 
tion that it pays. 


The Research Section of AvuDIT- 
GRAM, Official publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers has for many years 
displayed the motto, “The Biggest 
Room in the World is the Room for 
Improvement.” To that we would add 
the observation that as long as there’s 
room for improvement there will be 
work for Methods and Planning. 


MEASURING BUSINESS CHANGES. By 
Richard M. Snyder. 382 pages. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. $7.95—Explanation and 
analysis of more than 50 key indi- 
cators used to interpret and forecast 
changing conditions in the business 
world—by an associate economist with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 


Pronounced easing of government securit rices has followed in the wake of a 
strong new business upsurge. Only a few issues have remained above par. 

Aggressive, contra-seasonal demand for business loans has accompanied the 
resurgence in economic activity. Meanwhile, Federal Reserve fears of an inflationary 
onslaught have prevented any easing of credit policy. 

Result: hard pressed to meet needs of borrowers, banks have been net sellers 
of governments with resulting pressure on prices. 


Fed authorities have maintained a strict "no change" status in current re- 
strictive policy. Scattered price increases, new demands by labor for wage boosts and 


boom conditions once more indicate that policy will become more stringent before more 
relaxed. 


Officials face a big dilemma. Restraint of credit is believed essential, as 
prices threaten to break through the roof. But money supply increased only 2 per cent 
through 1955 as credit restraint was steadily stepped up. To further limit supply of 
credit might be to deny legitimate needs of borrowers. 

Thus, any further restriction should be gradual and deliberate. For the 
present, Board members are said to believe that with quotations of governments de- 
clining an automatic pressure is placed on banks which eliminates need for Fed 


action. Credit policy is, in a way, geared to actual price performance by the govern— 
ment security market. 


Other factors have contributed to ease prices. The great intangible, market 
psychology, has been shaken by the new confidence which has spurred the boom and 
spotlighted the lessening chances of easier credit conditions. 

Non—bank investor demand, vital in supporting the government market last year 
as banks reduced holdings of governments by $7 billion, is an imponderable. 

This demand may be much less in 1956. Should such investors become net sell- 
ers, an important market prop will be removed. 


Banks cannot be expected to provide any buying power. Already, bank holdings 
of bills and certificates have been reduced to the lowest level in years. 
With expansion of loan demand, selling of intermediate—term obligations has 


begun. Continued non-bank demand obviously would be required to stabilize these 
issues. 


As_ long as business continues in a strong uptrend, a trend toward easing 
prices of governments may be anticipated. Even if Fed policy remains constant, 


natural forces will bring this about as credit demand exerts its own tightening in- 
fluence. 


Like Gaul, the government market has been divided pricewise into three parts: 
short, intermediate and long-term maturities. 


Yields on bills and certificates remained low even while prices of notes and 
bonds declined. This resulted from (1) high corporate and private demand for very 
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short maturities; (2) a reduction in supply of such issues; (3) sporadic Fed pur- 
chases of bills as part of day-to-day operations in maintaining an orderly market. 
But the volatile short—term rate may be expected to rise sharply if conditions 
tighten further. 

Medium-term obligations have erased price gains made between August and Feb-— 
ruary and longer-terms have experienced lesser declines. Enlarged supply of inter- 
mediates in the past three years, and fewer short and long-term issues, partly ac-— 
counts for this diverse price action. 

The improved position of the federal budget, permitting important reductions 
in total outstanding indebtedness, may prove a buoyant force over the longer term. 

The Treasury may make net repayments of $4 billion on the debt this year. A 
good cash surplus is possible for fiscal 1957, and in the final six months of ’56 the 
Treasury will need to raise less than two-thirds the cash required for the second 
half of 1955. All of this is encouraging for the long-term outlook of the market. 


































The municipal market, which experienced smooth sailing early in the year, has 
encountered choppy seas. 


Reception of many new issues has been lukewarm. And even as inventories of 


unsold syndicate balances mount, the supply of obligations in the secondary market 
has climbed somewhat. 


Typical of recent big issues on which price slashing occurred were the $100 
million Connecticut Turnpikes. Although the 1982 maturity was originally priced at 
101.39, the figure was reduced to 97.74 before an unsold balance of $20 million was 
eliminated. 

Heavy supply, even more important than basic credit conditions in the tempo- 
rary congestion of the municipal market, seems destined to continue for awhile 
although the schedule for new issues is not quite so full as a month ago. 

Among this month’s larger issues which will provide a good test for the market 
are $12 million Philadelphia School Districts and $10.8 million Delaware general 
obligations. 

Toll—road issues, faced with some adverse publicity and readjusted traffic 
estimates in two cases, exhibited particular weakness. 
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Latest Month Year 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) Report Earlier Earlier 
Commercial end industrial loane.......:..........50202... $27 .2 $25.7) $22.7 
I as CK ba hin-0'4 6 a kaso vata eed eet eens 5 .6) 
er ee ae mie 2.4 2.6 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities...... ia 1.3 Lis 
i SS a Si Sain Glad wile a wi8 ble ae p's 8.3 8.2 7.4 
Other loans (mostly consumer).................c0ceeueue 10.3 10.2 8.4 
Rear em PIES OUT OBO ig ooo cs ee 5 pisses 0 ele be ceieipe oles 6s 28.7 28.4 33.5 
I a as (oe alah wih packs Moen eid 's B80 8 8.3 8.2 9.0 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
RRC DOU POPU 8 cic cc ce wee ee cccec teas $553 $403 $417 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks.................... 1196 758 652 
Yields (Moody’s) 
IR SOO dis BOL RS Be CUS. CA eee eb 2.87 2.66 2.17 
Nee ee uh ae ned WA Red eee wb ‘ 2.36 2.74 2.38 
rr OM OLS ia es Nia wate needs ed's 2.92 2.80 2.61 
III CO es ol ie ot DE od Gata ai Dike ewe Alege obece ¢ 2.70 2.62 2.08 
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Add Six New Services to 
YOUR BANK 


When you become a correspondent of The — 


Northern Trust Company, all of our serv- 
ices and facilities are immediately available 
to you and your customers. It is like add- 
ing more floors to your own bank—and you 
are invited to make full use of the services 
of our Banking, Foreign, Trust and Bond 
Departments. In addition to credit infor- 
mation, fast wire facilities, and advice on 


THE 


day-to-day operations, you have the float- 
reducing advantages of our special post 
office Box “‘N,”’ air mail field pickup service, 
and round-the-clock clearance operations. 
Add assistance in foreign banking and man- 
agement of investment portfolios—and you 
know that you and your customers will 
have the finest service available! Write or 
call today—we will be happy to serve you. 


ee - RN TRUST 


Box N, Chicago, Illinois 


— 


COMPANY 


New York Representative: 
15 Broad Street, New York City 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 









lt is necessary to inquire 
whether the conscious object- 
ive is more important thanthose 
which must be sacrificed for it 
and whether it is important 
enough to justify the many un- 
desired and perhaps undesir- 
able results that will be en- 
tailed. 


N THE CURRENT debate over Feder- 
| al farm policy, those who express 
concern at the Government’s 
mountainous holdings of surplus agri- 
cultural products are accused of lack- 
ing sympathy with the plight of the 
farmer. When the full-employment 
bill was under consideration, its op- 
ponents were charged with desiring a 
“pool” of unemployed so that plenty 
of labor would be available at low 
rates. Similar accusations are heard in 
connection with housing, Social Secu- 
rity, ‘‘public’” power, and many other 
politico-economic questions. When- 
ever it is proposed to exert govern- 
mental authority for the supposed eco- 
nomic benefit of one group or an- 
other, those who question the wisdom 
of such action tend to be branded as 
selfish, callous, and indifferent to the 
welfare of the beneficiary group. 


Charges of this kind illustrate the 
tactical disadvantage suffered by those 
who look at economic issues from vari- 
ous angles instead of from only one. 
The forms of political intervention in 
economic life that add up to the ‘‘wel- 
ture state”’—-or, if carried to their 
logical extreme, to outright socialism 

are directed at ends which may ap- 
pear, and sometimes are, desirable in 
themselves. No one could quarrel with 
such objectives as continuous full em- 
ployment, fair prices, adequate hous- 
ing, and cheap power, if these ends 
could be defined clearly, attained suc- 
cessfully, and considered apart from 
the means by which they are sought. 
Those who oppose measures aimed at 
ends which are desirable prima facie 
have the burden of proof thrust upon 
them, a burden that is the more dif- 
ficult to sustain because the objections, 
however grave, are usually less ob- 
vious than the ends themselves. 

This seems to be why the world- 
wide drift toward authoritarianism 





Economic Ends and Means 


and inflation is so difficult to combat. 
Authoritarianism and inflation are not 
conscious ends but means, or rather 
secondary results of means. The vast 
majority of people have no desire to 
live in political strait jackets or to see 
their currencies debased. They desire 
freedom and sound money. But they 
also desire the ‘‘social programs” upon 
which all modern governments have 
embarked, and in aiming at one set of 
goals they are unintentionally moving 
toward the other. The movement 
could be stopped in its tracks if the 
people could grasp the full political 
and economic implications of the 
words Montaigne wrote almost four 
hundred years ago: “It is common to 
see good intentions, if they are carried 
out without moderation, push men in- 
to very vicious results.” To most 
people, it appears, the ‘‘vicious re- 
sults’’ are thus far less visible than the 
‘good intentions.” As long as govern- 
ments and popular majorities wear 
these economic blinders, as long as 
they have eyes only for the ends 
aimed at and not for the secondary 
results that actually follow, the grad- 
ual loss of both freedom and true se- 
curity seems likely to continue. 


The truth of Montaigne’s words, as 
applied to current affairs, rests upon a 
few easily observable facts. One is that 
every economic objective involves the 
sacrifice of one or more other possible 
objectives. Another and more im- 
portant one is that every means 
adopted toward the desired end be- 
comes the cause of many undesired 
results. Hence it is impossible to aim 
successfully at one end alone. Intelli- 
gent consideration of a concrete pro- 
posal must start not with the end 





but with the means, and it must in- 
clude as many as possible of the ends 
which that means will tend to produce. 
It is not enough to ask whether the 
objective aimed at is desirable and 
whether the proposed means will at- 
tain that objective. It is necessary to 
inquire also whether the conscious ob- 
jective is more important than those 
which must be sacrificed for it and 
whether it is important enough to jus- 
tify the many undesired and perhaps 
undesirable results that will be en- 
tailed. 


The Farm Program 

The record abounds in illustrations 
of means that have been directed at 
certain ends and have produced quite 
different ones. For example, in the ef- 
fort to insure “‘fair’’ prices for farm 
products, the United States Govern- 
ment offered nonrecourse ‘‘loans’” on 
so-called basic commodities at 90 per 
cent of parity, and on some other farm 
commodities at varying rates. To pre- 
vent overproduction, farmers were re- 
quired to accept acreage restrictions 
and, under some conditions, market- 
ing quotas in order to qualify for the 
loans. 

The unintended result was that pro- 
duction of the price-fixed crops con- 
tinued to increase despite the restric- 
tions. It became worth while for farm- 
ers to cultivate land more intensively 
and increase yields per acre. Land 
withdrawn from price-fixed crops was 
used for others, and these in turn were 
overproduced. Prices fixed at levels 
above those prevailing abroad de- 
stroyed foreign markets for American 
farm products. Consumers at home 
were forced to pay artificially high 
prices for their foods and fibers, and 
domestic consumption was discour- 
aged. Farm products from abroad were 
attracted here by the high prices. The 
development of competing commodi- 


For that Speech or Discussion 


Here is a superb statement of the economic implications of much 
that has been done in Washington and the considerably more that sun- 
dry demagogues are promising to do. It is quoted verbatim from the 
March issue of The Guaranty Survey, which is published monthly by 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. It is presented here with the 
hope that it will not only be read and thoroughly considered by the 
bankers of the country, but that it will be used by many of them as 
basic material for talks to service clubs, P. T. A. groups, and wherever 
the opportunity offers. Another suggested use is that it be clipped and 
mailed to members of Congress, with especially pertinent sections 


underscored.—Ed. 
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ties was stimulated. Even though the 
Government gave away vast quanti- 
ties of farm products, its holdings con- 
tinued to grow until, in President 
Eisenhower’s words, ‘farmers, the in- 
tended beneficiaries of the support 
program, today find themselves in 
ever-growing danger from the mount- 
ing accumulations. Were it not for the 
Government’s bulging stocks farmers 
would be getting far more for their 
products today.” 


Housing and Labor 


To protect tenants against high 
housing costs, governments have es- 
tablished rent controls. The unin- 
tended result is that new building and 
even normal maintenance have been 
discouraged, housing shortages have 
persisted, people have been forced to 
live in antiquated structures and, in 
some countries, comfortable living 
quarters have become almost unob- 
tainable at any price. 

To improve housing standards, the 
United States Government has pro- 
vided subsidies in the form of public 
housing projects and loan guarantees. 
The unintended result is that the con- 
struction industry has been over- 
loaded. Building costs have risen to 
unprecedented heights. Housing in- 
tended for middle- and low-income 
families has been placed beyond the 
financial reach of such families. Con- 
sumers’ incomes have been diverted 
from other avenues of expenditure 
into housing. ‘Windfall’ profits of 
builders have given rise* to public 
scandals. 

To improve wage-earners’ standards 
of living, the Government has enacted 
minimum-wage laws and encouraged 
large-scale unionization of workers. As 
a result, marginal workers have been 
rendered unemployable. Costs of pro- 
duction have been rigidified and em- 
ployers virtually forced to economize 
by abolishing jobs instead of reducing 
wage rates in slack periods. The strike 
has been used increasingly as a weapon 
against the general public and even 
against the Government, rather than 
against the employer. Major strikes 
have, in fact, assumed the proportions 
of national emergencies, forcing the 
Government into the position of vir- 
tual arbitrator between the contract- 
ing parties. The wage demands of 
powerful unions, by pushing prices and 
costs of living sharp!y upward, have 
become perhaps the most potent in- 
strument of inflation in our economy. 
Meanwhile, the general level of real 
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» 
wages has continued to rise with pro- 
ductivity, as it always has done, ir- 
respective of legislation and unioni- 
zation. 


"Welfare”’ and "Security" 


In the endeavor to protect people 
against the hazards of unemployment, 
old age, sickness, and other personal 
misfortunes, governments all over the 
world have assumed the responsibility 
of maintaining high levels of business 
activity and of providing financial aid 
to individuals under certain condi- 
tions. The means by which these ends 





are sought are of three principal 
types: (1) direct control of various 
phases of economic life, such as 
prices, wages, hours of labor, and the 
like; (2) manipulation of the money 
supply and interest rates by central 
banks and governments; (3) direct 
outlays of public funds, either taxed 
or borrowed, not for the purposes of 
government but to provide ‘‘welfare”’ 
and “security” to individuals, as these 
terms are understood by governmental 
legislators and officials. 


Both the intended and the unin- 
tended results vary with the degrees 
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MAKE THEM TRULY PERSONALIZED 


When Personalized Checks are 
ordered for joint accounts, our copy 
for imprinting frequently reads 
“James C. or Mary A. Morrison” 
or perhaps “Mr. or Mrs. James C. 
Morrison.” Such copy conforms, no 
doubt, to the official record at the 
bank, but we submit that checks so 
imprinted are not truly personalized. 
We appreciate that the bank has to 
know who signs with whom, 
otherwise Mary's checks might be 
charged to some other Morrison. 
And we appreciate also what a 
nuisance it is if cross indexing has 
to be employed. Nevertheless, checks 
imprinted ‘‘James C. or Mary 
A. Morrison’’ just don’t have 
individuality. 


What we would like to do—and, 
as a matter of fact, what we usually 
do unless we are instructed 
otherwise—is to imprint simply 
‘James C. Morrison’ and gold 
stamp the cover with the same name. 
Then, if Mary signed a check, it 


would be apparent that she signed 
with James C. If Mary wanted her 
own supply of checks—as indeed 
she should—we would imprint on 
her order simply ‘‘Mary A. 
Morrison,’ and then over the 
signature line, if specified, we would 
imprint “‘James C. or Mary A. 
Morrison” in order to identify the 


account as it was catried on the 
books. 


By handling the imprinting in this 
manner, either or both could enjoy 
truly personalized checks and 
personalized covers, and the bank 
people would experience no 
inconvenience when sorting and 
posting. So why not sell two orders 
of checks to all joint accounts and 
provide each with individuality? It 
wouldn't cost any more in the long 
run and each would be using checks 
designed for his or her individual 
needs. Or, if you can’t sell two 
orders, why not just imprint for the 
principal signer? 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIrTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


SIGNS 


America’s highest value signs . . 
crafted of hand-tooled cast bronze 
and aluminum . . . are available 
to you at amazingly low prices. 


INVESTIGATE! 


Write TODAY for new Tablet Catalog 
and suggestions . . . without any 
obligation. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


666 W. 4th St., Dept. B 
CINCINNATI 3, 0. 


and types of control adopted and the 
economic positions of countries. Some 
nations still have serious unemploy- 
ment problems. In most countries a 
condition of virtually full employment 
seems to exist at present, and in some 
an unmistakable boom is under way, 
with serious inflationary pressure. 
Such extraneous factors as wars, revo- 
lutions, armament programs, and 
American aid have played their parts 
in bringing about these conditions, in 
some countries more than others, so 
that generalizations are difficult. On 
the whole, the situation tends to 


strengthen rather than allay doubt as 
to whether governments can meet the 
“‘full-employment commitment” over 
an extended period. 

As for the unintended results, two 
are beyond question: the suppression 
of economic freedom and the bias 
toward inflation. In some countries, 
freedom of enterprise and freedom of 
contract have all but disappeared. 
Almost everywhere, bureaucratic con- 
trols over the people’s economic lives 
have been widened and strengthened. 
There has been constant upward 
pressure on wages and prices. Persons 
dependent upon fixed incomes have 
been impoverished. Tax burdens have 
become heavier and governmental 
budgets more difficult to balance. 
Costs of production have been forced 
upward. The internal and external 
purchasing powers of currencies have 
drifted apart. International payments 
have been thrown out of equilibrium. 
To restore balance, governments have 
shackled foreign trade and foreign ex- 
change with restrictions that have re- 
sisted all efforts to free them. Hope 
for currency convertibility has waned. 
Recurrent rumors of impending de- 
valuation sweep across the world. Be- 
neath the “pegged” exchange rates 
and the other regulated values is an 
all-pervading instability that makes a 
mockery of all devices for economic 
security. 


From Self-reliance to Pressure 


The moral effects are less tangible 
but perhaps no less important. Under 
the influence of compulsory redistri- 
bution of wealth and income by state 
action, respect for the individual prop- 
erty rights that lie at the foundation 
of free institutions has weakened. 
Many independent, self-reliant citi- 
zens have found the lure of ‘‘some- 
thing for nothing” too strong and 
have degenerated into pressure groups 


From 1953 into 1955, nearly 30 million acres of land were taken out 


of wheat and cotton. 


But 22 million of these acres were planted to oats, 


barley, grain sorghums, hay and soybeans, none of which were subject 
to controls . . . At normal yields, the production of feed grains and 
soybean meal that would be expected on the acres diverted from wheat 
and cotton would be equivalent to something like 400 million bushels of 
corn, or an eighth of a normal corn crop. Thus, while Corn Belt agricul- 
ture might have done very well in our high employment economy under 
normal conditions, this sudden thrust of diverted acres into the feed grain 
economy proved too much for it to absorb. The consequences, particularly 
for hog prices, were spectacular and, for some farmers, disastrous. 


—Professor Karl Fox, head of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology at lowa State College. 
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An essential first step toward 
victory is to bring about a clear 
comprehension of the difference 
between statesmen and dema- 
gogues—between real leaders 
and the counterfeits who at- 
tempt to first ascertain where 
people are going and then pro- 
ceed to take a conspicuous place 
in the van of the procession. 





“A basic reason for such loss 
of freedom as has already oc- 
curred lies in our propensity to 
accept at face value the short- 
range promises that men make, 
with little or no regard for the 
long-range implications of the 
things promised. And it is be- 
cause our demagogues are so 
aware of this fact and so willing 
to exploit it to the fullest that the 
threats to our freedom continue 
to mount. 


—Bankers Monthly editorial 
for January, 1956. 


fighting for what they have been 
taught to regard as their share of the 
taxpayers’ money. 


The Final Outcome 


The evils, contradictions and ab- 
surdities of the ‘‘welfare state’ are, in 
the final analysis, the results of nar- 
row and superficial economic thinking 

thinking that concerns itself with a 
single, seemingly desirable end and 
not with the innumerable effects that 
flow from the means adopted toward 
that end. The proper aim of economic 
life is an over-all aim: the use of 
limited human and material resources 
in such a way as to serve most ef- 
fectively the needs and desires of all 
the people. This aim tends to be 
achieved automatically in a regime of 
free markets where the people’s needs 
and desires can express themselves in 
price offers to which producers are 
forced by economic necessity to con- 
form. When political authority, even 
with the best of intentions, interferes 
with this self-regulating flow of goods 
and services, it sets up chains of cause 
and effect which it can neither fore- 
see nor control except by constantly 
widening its authority. The final out- 
come is a regimented society from 
which all objective and valid guides 
to human effort have vanished, along 
with human freedom. 
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_ Banker and American Surety man 
team up to foil bandits 


Last week in a medium-sized bank, these 
two men—the banker at left and the 
American Surety Bank Protection Spe- 
cialist at right—sat down together to deal 
with one of the toughest problems con- 
fronting bankers today: How to protect 
the bank against the rising tide of crim- 
inal violence and embezzlement. 

A patient and painstaking analysis of the 
bank’s security measures uncovered a 
number of vulnerable points that could 
be corrected, and these were remedied on 
the spot. A check of the bank area used 
by the public disclosed good locations for 
“Hot Money Cards,’—printed warnings 
to any bandit “casing” the bank that iden- 
tifiable money is kept in all tellers’ cages. 
As an added measure of security, the 
American Surety man provided a supply of 


“Holdup Cards,” brief instructions which 
are posted inside tellers’ cages and other 
working areas telling employees what to 
do before, during and after a holdup. 


It was a routine day for the American 
Surety man. Next day, he was at another 
bank doing the same thing. It’s his job— 
just part of the service American Surety 
offers to all banks, free of charge. 

lf you'd like a Bank Protection Specialist 
to visit your bank—or if you want some 
“Hot Money” and “Holdup” cards—just 
call. your local American Surety Agent. 
He’s a neighbor of yours and he'll be glad 
to arrange it for you. If you don’t know 
his name, write to us and we'll supply it 
promptly. American Surety Company, 
Agency & Production Department, 100 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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LIFT PANS FOR COIN TRAYS 


“*Steel-Strong’’ Lift Pans serve to accommodate 
filled Coin Trays in the cage and become a con- 
venient carrier to and from the vaults for night 
storage. Illustration also shows Pan filled with 
loaded Coin Trays and the great advantage of all 
trays being the same length and width. This per- 
mits secure stacking and perfect nesting. 


5-DAY FREE TRAIL! 


& The ¢€. L. DOWNEY CO. 


DEPT. A HANNIBAL, MO. 
Please send us, prepaid, for trial..... .. Coin Trays | 
and .......« Lift Pans for demonstration. We will | 


return same for credit if found unsatisfactory. 





The Top of the Financial . . . 
(Continued from page 9) 

The new corporation also is pre- 
pared to handle “all other manage- 
ment functions” such as auditing and 
supervision of the participating mort- 
gage companies with which it has ser- 
vicing contracts. Procedures, it is said, 
will be sufficiently flexible to permit as 
much or as little responsibility de- 
volving on the corporation as the 
investor may desire. 

At the outset, Investors Central 
Management will limit its activities 
to the handling of home mortgages 
insured by FHA or guaranteed by VA. 
Any substantial diversion of pen- 





sion fund money into mortgages could 


have an important impact on the high- 
grade bond market. At last report, 
| corporate pension funds administered 
by banks had 94 per cent of their 
total assets invested in securities, 71 
per cent in corporate and U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds and 23 per cent in 
stocks. 

Pension funds have avoided mort- 
gages mainly because of the servicing 
fl ar involved. The Investors 
Central Management Corp. is de- 
| signed to solve these’ problems. 


} 


| TRUSTS 


Stock Split 


Guaranty Trust Co., which acts as 
stock transfer agent or registrar for 
more than a third of the nation’s bil- 
lion dollar non-financial corporations, 
last month wound up the biggest 
stock transfer job of its kind ever 
undertaken by a bank transfer agent. 
The job: handling the three-for-one 
| stock split of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey).* The final phase of this mam- 
moth task alone involved the dis- 
patching by Guaranty Trust of more 
than 21 tons of mail to Jersey’s 
326,000 stockholders. 


Here’s the story in the banks own 
words: ‘“‘From the first public notice 
of the split to its completion, the job 
has involved the manual, mechanical, 
|-or electronic processing of more than 
4 20 million items in the forms of mail- 
| ings, calculations, listings, enclosings, 
| stencilling, proxy tabulation, issuance 





and posting of new stock certificates. 


“Included among the more import- 
ant of these operations were over a 
million mailings in which were 3.6 


million enclosures. Posting the 131 


*Following the split, Jersey has more than 196 


million shares outstanding, ranks second among 
U.S. corporations in this respect. 









million new shares to the stock- 


holders’ ledgers involved making a 
million and a half entries within a 
period of five weeks; many signatures 
also had to be manually applied to 
the new stock certificates. 


“Automation, methodization and 
modern electronic equipment made 
the huge job possible and kept the 
many varied phases on schedule dur- 
ing the weeks before and immediately 
after the split was voted by stock- 
holders. One new machine that was 
used to advantage counts stock cer- 
tificates at the rate of 60,000 an 
hour, or eight times as fast as the 
normal manual counting rate. Yet 
with all the most advanced equipment 
the job required the work of hun- 
dreds of members of the bank’s staff— 
at times almost around the clock. 


“Preliminary planning for the phy- 
sical handling of the split started 
about three months before the Janu- 
ary 30 special stockholders’ meeting 
at which the split was approved. 
Proxies were stencilled, and related 
material was prepared, enclosed and 
mailed to stockholders prior to the 
special meeting. A stockholders’ vot- 
ing list was prepared, giving names 
and number of shares held on the 
record date, against which returned 
proxies were checked and tabulated. 

“While the programming of the 
split was in process, the bank was also 
paying two of Jersey Standard’s regu- 
lar quarterly dividends and in addi- 
tion was handling dividends and per- 
forming other transfer and registrar 
services for about a thousand large 
and small issues for other companies.” 


MILESTONES 
Delisted Bondskis 


The American Stock Exchange an- 
nounced one day last month that it 
was suspending from exchange deal- 
ings two Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment bonds (three-year 614s-1919 and 
five-year 514s-1921). The action 
stemmed from ‘uncertainty as to the 
status of claims of holders under regu- 
lations issued by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United 
States.” This commission was autho- 
rized by the present Congress to re- 
ceive and determine certain types of 
claims by U.S. nationals against the 
Soviet Union. The two Czarist bond 
issues had been traded on the ex- 
change since the days of the old Out- 
door Curb Market in New York’s 
Broad Street. 
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Committee of New York Chamber 
Opposes Return to Redeemability 


EVEN of the nation’s top financial 
leaders who comprise the com- 
mittee on finance and currency of 

the New York Chamber of Commerce 
have declared their belief that a re- 
turn to the gold standard would not 
check inflationary pressures and might 
upset present United States monetary 
stability. 

Such a move, cautioned the com- 
mittee, would shift a “significant 
measure of credit control” away from 
Federal Reserve and Treasury auth- 
orities, ‘‘and into the hands of people 
swayed by rumor and mass psychol- 
ogy.” 

These views were offered in a unani- 
mous report signed by Henry P. Davi- 
son, president, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., Gerald F. Beal, president, J. Hen- 
ry Schroder Banking Corp.; J. Luther 
Cleveland, chairman of the board, 
Guaranty Trust Co.; G. Rowland Col- 
lins, dean, School of business admin- 


istration, New York University; Perry _ 


E. Hall, managing partner, Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; and Roy L. Reierson, 
vice president, Bankers Trust Co. 


Following is the full text of the 
committee’s report: 

The Committee on Finance and 
Currency has carefully considered a 
resolution proposed on Oct. 6, 1955, 
by Colonel Edward J. W. Proffitt, the 
pertinent section of which is as follows: 


‘Resolved, that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York . . reaffirms its convic- 
tion that a Gold Standard is the 
most satisfactory monetary sys- 
tem . . . and expresses the be- 
lief that, as a delay in the declara- 
tion of a definite policy will make 
the policy more difficult, meas- 
ures should be taken with prompt- 
ness, looking toward the resto- 
ration of a permanent Gold Stand- 
ard in the United States.” 
Colonel Proffitt favors a prompt re- 

turn to the gold coin standard as it 
existed prior to 1933 except that the 
present monetary price of gold of $35 
an ounce should be maintained. 
Somewhat similar resolutions were 
considered by the Chamber’s Com- 
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mittee on Finance and Currency in 
1948 and again in 1952. In each of 
these instances an adverse report was 
presented to the Chamber by its Com- 
mittee on Finance and Currency as 
then constituted. 

The present Committee finds itself 
unable to recommend that the Cham- 
ber adopt the resolution proposed on 
Oct. 6, 1955 by Colonel Proffitt. 

The current monetary system of 
the United States is tied to gold under 
an arrangement that is generally de- 
scribed as an international gold bul- 


lion standard. The monetary unit (the 
dollar) is defined in terms of gold; the 
Treasury buys and sells gold at a fixed 
price in transactions with foreign cen- 
tral banks and governments for the 
settlement of international balances 
and for other legitimate purposes; and 
the Federal Reserve System is re- 
quired by law to maintain a reserve 
in gold certificates against Federal Re- 
serve Notes in circulation and de- 
posits. 

A return to the pre-1933 gold coin 
standard would involve the circula- 
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April, 1950: 


“Just now it seems to us that any lack of soundness in the 
dollar is due more to a lack of fiscal integrity than to a lack of 
redeemability. A prerequisite to any kind of soundness, with or 
without redeemability, is the achievement of a balanced budget 
and the development of fiscal surpluses.” 


February, 1952: 


‘‘Advocates of redeemability are sanguine regarding the ability 
of our currency to withstand the test. They could be right, but it 
doesn’t seem altogether prudent to disregard entirely the possi- 
bility that convertibility could precipitate a flight from the dollar 
into gold that could create a far worse monetary situation than 
any confronting us at the moment.” 


April, 1953: 


‘What the advocates of a prompt return to the gold coin 
standard are saying about the evils of governmental extravagance 
and deficit financing is very much to the point and tremendously 
worth-while. These are the real enemies of a sound currency, and 
it is upon them that we should concentrate our efforts.” 


January, 1955: 


“Just what, after all, is wrong with our present international gold 
bullion standard? What, for all practical purposes, is the difference 
between a dollar redeemable in gold at $35.00 an ounce, and a dollar 
that will buy in the international market everything that its equiva- 
lent in gold at $35.00 an ounce will buy?” 


April, 1955: 


“With or without redeemability, money is an instrument of 
government, and it will be as good or as bad as government makes 
it. Redeemability is no guarantee against devaluation, and we 
have to place our reliance for the maintenance of a sound cur- 
rency upon sound government based on the soundly motivated 
support of good people. Gold is a very poor substitute for all this.” 
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Interchangeable printing head 
can be installed or removed without 
opening machine. Can be kept in ma- 
chine without printing—simply by 
turning off endorser switch. A head for 
any type endorsement or stamp can 
be prepared—with complete informa- 
tion, including progressive discs for 
changing date and batch number. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
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1tautomatic check endorsing! 





Only the MICRO-TWIN RECORDER: READER 


WITH NEW AUTOMATIC CHECK ENDORSER GIVES 


YOU SUCH CLEAN, FAST, EASY, ACCURATE 





CHECK ENDORSING DURING MICROFILMING 


FASTER AND MORE ACCURATE! No need to 
reduce speed . . . no more partial endorsements or 
total blanks. The new exclusive sensing device syn- 
chronizes the printing of the endorsement with the 
flow of documentsthrough the Micro-Twin recorder. 
This assures you of a faster rate of photographing 
and endorsing checks because you don’t have to 
reduce speed, and a complete, distinct, individual 
endorsement in the proper position on each item. 


CLEANER! Operator’s hands never touch an inked 
part. Easily filled ink reservoir supplies cylindrical 
ink pad. To re-ink operator presses a remote control 
lever that releases ink to the roll only when head is 
in printing position and in motion. This eliminates 
possibility of spillage when head is out of machine. 
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The Micro-Twin with automatic check endorser provides 
you with a new and better way to endorse or cancel 
checks, and to imprint other material on documents at 
the very instant they are being microfilmed. 


True, other microfilm equipment can offer automatic 
endorsement, but .. . only the Micro-Twin’s automatic 
check endorser gives you the three important exclusives 
described here. When you consider that the Micro-Twin 
provides you with a combined recorder-and-reader for 
less than you’d expect to pay for the recorder alone, it 
becomes apparent how much you can save in time and 
money with this fine Bell & Howell equipment—useful 
in so many phases of banking. 


Our local branch office, listed in your phone book, will be 
glad to demonstrate these exclusive Micro-Twin extras. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Whenever there business there’ 






Burroughs [Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin" ore trade-marks 


EASIER! Day, month, and batch number can be 
changed from the operator’s ition without re- 
moving the endorser head, making internal adjust- 
ments, or touching any inked part. Six remote 
control buttons, externally located, can be pressed 
to move the printing discs to any desired position, 
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tion of gold coins, unlimited coinage, 
and the convertibility into gold coin 
of currency, and indirectly but in 
practice, of bank deposits as well. 


The Committee is in accord with the 
basic objectives of those who seek to 
provide safeguards against a decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 
The underlying inflationary potential 
in the economy should not be ignored. 
Obviously, continuing vigilance is re- 
quired to prevent erosion in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


Three Years of Stability 


Nevertheless, under the interna- 
tional gold bullion standard, the record 
during the past three years has been 
highly satisfactory. A substantial sta- 
bility of the aggregate price level has 
prevailed. The United States dollar 
has consistently maintained its pre- 
eminent position among the currencies 
of the world. The evidence of recent 


years clearly indicates that the value ° 


of the dollar can be maintained with- 
out changing our present monetary 
arrangements. 

The Committee believes, moreover, 
that a return to a fully convertible 
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It’s no secret that women are play- 
ing an ever-increasing role in con- 
trolling the average family’s bank- 
ing business. Our free booklet docu- | 
ments this trend with solid facts 
and figures compiled in a series of 
banking habits surveys conducted 
throughout the nation. 


It emphasizes the importance of per- 
sonal contact with housewives (the 
keynote of Wood’s PERSONAL BUSINESS | 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, incidentally) 
and cites specific measures that 
your bank can take to develop this 
profitable new business. For your 





free copy, merely drop a note to: 


A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 
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gold coin standard would not neces- 
sarily increase the prospects for a con- 
tinued stability in the price level. 
Under the pre-1933 gold coin stand- 
ard, the United States experienced 
wide fluctuations in the levels of com- 
modity prices even during periods of 
peace. A gold coin standard would not 
in itself operate automatically to 
change this situation in the future. 
Nor would the role of credit policy by 
the Reserve authorities be reduced by 
a return to such a standard. The prob- 
lems faced by the monetary authori- 
ties in the determination of an appro- 
priate credit policy would not be made 
easier. In fact, under a gold coin 
standard, those problems could be 
made more difficult because of the im- 
pact of hoarding and dishoarding, do- 
mestic and foreign, upon our mone- 
tary reserves, and hence upon the 
money market. Under a gold coin 
standard, some significant measure of 
credit control could be shifted away 
from the monetary authorities into 
the hands of people swayed by rumor 
and mass psychology. 


The principal argument advanced 
by the sponsor of the resolution of 
Oct. 6, 1955 is that a return to the 
gold coin standard is necessary to im- 
pose restraint upon Treasury expendi- 
tures and thus to help check inflation. 
The Committee agrees that large 
Treasury deficits contribute to infla- 
tionary pressures. However, it does 


“Yes, sir, for over 20 years | had a perfect record at the bank—then | goofed!” 



























































MANIELL 


not believe that a return to the gold 
coin standard is an effective device for 
limiting Federal spending. Nor does it 
believe that a gold coin standard 
would prove to be effective in fore- 
stalling tax reductions that could lead 
to budget deficits. Under a gold coin 
standard the power over the public 
purse, in terms of Federal spending 
and of taxation, would remain where 
it is today, that is, with the Congress 
and the Administration. 


Obviously, restraint upon govern- 
ment spending and caution in making 
tax reductions are the basic prereq- 
uisites to sound fiscal and monetary 
policy. 


Gold No Incentive to Economy 


Notwithstanding the continuing ne- 
cessity for large outlays for national 
defense, the Administration and the 
Congress have made substantial prog- 
ress toward a balanced budget and the 
current fiscal year seems likely to 
bring success in this effort. That Fede- 
ral spending will need to remain at 
high levels for some time to come 
seems probable. This probability may 
pose continuing problems of budget 
balancing in the years ahead. How- 
ever, it is the view of the Committee 
that a return to the gold coin standard 
will not help to achieve economy and 
efficiency in Federal spending and that 
it will not help to maintain an ade- 
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4 ... States G. Stewart Webb, 


“Weve found the fastest 


method for processing 


our coupon. books !" 


Assistant Vice President, Union Trust Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Cummins Perforators Fill In One Coupon Book 
a Minute with Absolute Accuracy 


With over 100 new loans being processed per day, 
Union Trust Company sought the fastest method 
of filling in time payment coupon books, without 
sacrificing accuracy. They found the answer in the 
Cummins Coupon Book Perforator! This high-speed 
machine completely processes one coupon book in 
a minute or less... without error...and up to 18 
coupons at a time! Coupons are easiest to read be-. 
cause they’re perforated. A set of carbon interleaved 
forms, developed by Baltimore Business Forms, 
provides all other records with a single typing. 


Reduced postage costs alone will often pay for the 
machine when passbooks have been in use. Since 
complete information is clearly perforated into each 
coupon , late payments are drastically reduced. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 
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CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 

Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue — Chicago 40, Illinois 
SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Find out how the Cummins Coupon Payment Sys- 
tem can increase your capacity without added space 
or personnel . . . how it saves you valuable time, cuts 
costs and improves customer relations. Write for 
full facts and a working demonstration today! 





FILLS IN 18 COUPONS AT ONE TIME! 


Here Are Facts 
You Should Know! 


This booklet, ‘A Modern Method of Handling Loan 
Payments,” will prove valuable in streamlining your 
loan payment procedures. Be sure to ask for your 
copy when you write. 
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An especially helpful feature of 
First National City’s correspond- 
ent service is the technical assist- 
ance offered by our Special In- 
dustries Group. A unit of our 
Domestic Division, the Group is 
comprised of specialists in many 
industrial fields. 


The training and experience of 
these men is at the disposal of our 
correspondent banks in connection 
with all banking matters requirin 
intimate acquaintance with specia 
industry problems. 









This informed assistance can be 
especially valuable in helping you 
reach sound decisions with respect 
to local loans. It is just one of 
many reasons why so many banks 
are turning to First National City 
for New York correspondent ser- 
vices. If you’d like to know how 
we can help you, why not call on 
us today. 
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to help you serve 
the banking needs 
of any industry 











































4, ED WARREN, Vice-President, is one of 
the country’s petroleum authorities. 
Working through and with local banks, 
his edge is helpful to correspondents 
who finance the oil industry; and is typi- 
cal of the type of “expert” service we 
offer correspondents faced with problems 
in any industry. 











COFFEE INDUSTRY SPECIAL- 
ISTS Robert M. Franke, As- 
sistant Vice-President, and 
John C. Slagle, Vice-Presi- 
dent watch expert coffee 
taster. First National City 
has qualified individual spe- 
cialists for every important 
industry and their assistance 
is available to correspon- 
dents. 
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Bond Portfolio Analysis «+ 
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Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
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Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
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quately productive tax structure. 


The Committee believes further 
that a return to the pre-1933 gold coin 
standard would involve risks and un- 
certainties which it would be unwise 
to incur. Admittedly, it is difficult to 
evaluate these risks. However, it seems 
unwise to assume unknown risks in the 
absence of prospective benefits that 
are clear and sure. 


One of the risks that a return to a 
gold coin standard would invite is the 
possibility of withdrawals of gold by 
foreign holders of dollars, of dollar 
balances, or of dollar securities. Under 
our present monetary system, foreign 
central banks and governments can 
obtain gold for legitimate purposes. 
Such withdrawals, however, are sub- 
ject to license by the Treasury. This 
fact provides protection against pos- 
sible raids on our gold reserves. Under 
the gold coin standard, any holder of 
dollars could take out gold for any 
purpose and without the approval of 
the monetary authorities. 

Moreover, if the domestic hoarding 
of gold coin should assume large pro- 
portion, that, too, would be a source 
of significant difficulty to our mone- 
tary authorities. If domestic hoarding 
should prove to be insignificant in its 
proportions, a return to the gold coin 
standard would be of little practical 
importance. 





Prudence and Restraint the Need 


Safeguarding the dollar against a 
decline in value is a complex and ar- 
duous undertaking, especially in an 
environment in which the ‘full em- 
ployment” philosophy is so prevalent. 
The attainment of this objective re- 
quires the exercise of prudence and re- 
straint in three important areas: fiscal 
policy, credit policy, and wage policy. 
Upward price pressures will be gene- 
rated by large Treasury deficits, by a 
failure to apply appropriate policies of 
credit restraint in times of high levels 
of economic activity, and by wage in- 
creases that run in excess of gains in 
productivity. The chances of achiev- 
ing substantial price stability are in- 
creased by prudent Treasury house- 
keeping, by the effective use of a flexi- 
ble credit policy designed to prevent 
excesses in the use of credit, and by 
restraint in the granting of wage in- 
creases. If these objectives can be at- 
tained, the present monetary system 
is satisfactory. Should excesses de- 
velop in these important areas, how- 
ever, a gold coin standard would in it- 
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self be of little help in achieving sound 
economic growth with a reasonably 
stable price level. 

It is a matter of significant perti- | 
nence that as recently as March 29, | 
1954, both W. Randolph Burgess, then 
Deputy to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry and currently its Undersecretary, 
and William McC. Martin, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Fede- 
ral Reserve System, stated their op- 
position to a bill in the United States 
Senate that proposed to restore the 
gold coin standard. There is every 
reason to believe that they would take 
the same position today. 

For the preceding reasons, the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Currency does 
not favor the adoption by the Cham- 
ber of the resolution proposed on Oct. | 
6, 1955 by Colonel Edward J. W. Prof- | 
fitt. 


| New Analyses | | 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 17 Wall St., New 
York 5.—A study of an attractive 
investment type common stock. | 





















to protect travel 
funds... NCB 
Travelers Checks 
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You automatically plan the safety of 
your customers’ funds when you sell 
them safe, spendable National City 
Bank Travelers Checks for their 
trips. They can start their journeys 
with confidence, because this handy 
travel currency safeguards their 
travel funds just as your safe de- 
posit vaults protect their valuables 
back home. If lost or stolen, NCB 
Travelers Checks are refunded in 
full. They are accepted like cash for 
goods and services in this country * 
and abroad. 



















































You can plan on more profits, too, 
when you sell NCB Travelers Checks, 
because you keep the entire selling 
commission — % of 1%. Extensive Le 
sales aids are provided free of e 
charge, including a complete mer- ~— ee ; 
chandising kit, tailor-made for your 
ready use and enabling you to tie in Wherever they are...wherever 
with broad national and interna- they’re going...NCB Travelers 
tional advertising in trade and con- Checks simplify travel money 
sumer publications. problems for your clients. 
























REAL ESTATE FORECAST FOR 1956. 
Society for Savings, 127 Public 
Square, Cleveland 14.--By Roy | 
Wenzlick, real estate analyst. | 







PROXY RULES. Georgeson & Co., 52 
Wall St., New York 5.—Proxy rules 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and of the New York Stock | 
Exchange. 


FUTURE GROWTH AND FINANCIAL RE- | 
QUIREMENTS OF THE WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM INDUSTRY. Petroleum Dept., 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
St., New York 15.—-By Joseph E. | 
Pogue, petroleum consultant, and 
Kenneth E. Hill, vice president. 


















Famous around the 
globe, NCB Travelers 
Checks are instantly 
recognized every- 
where. In convenient 
denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and 
$100, they cost only 
75¢ per $100 and are 
good until used. 
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TAX-EXEMPT INCOME. Tripp & Co., | 
Inc., 40 Wall St., New York 5.—A 
primer on tax-exempt bonds and a 
list of current offerings. 


BANK STOCKS. Blyth & Co., Inc., 14 

Wall St., New York 5.—Analysis of | 
the 1955 year-end reports of a group | 
of outstanding banks. 


INVESTMENT OUTLOOK FOR 1956. 
Economics Dept., Bankers Trust Co., 
16 Wall St., New York 15.—Pros- 
pective demands for investment 
funds, prospective flow of savings, 
outlook for interest rates, institu- 
tional investment policy, 
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REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 






e Safe —fully refunded if lost or stolen 








© Inexpensive insurance for travel funds —cost only 75¢ per $100 





© You keep the entire selling commission —% of 1% 





© NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 







© Your customers are directed to Buy at Banke 
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Government Bond Dealer Views 
(Continued from page 17) 
ious to return to private life. 

The tie-in of this agency to national 
monetary and credit policies is re- 
ported to be via the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. There is nothing to 
insure, however, that policies of this 
agency will (or can) be kept in line 
with the objectives of Reserve credit 
policy. 

The Hoover commission recom- 
mended that “. . @ representative 
of the Secretary of the Treasury sit ex 
officio on all boards of commissions 
having the power to affect the fiscal 
policy of the United States. His major 
function while serving in this capacity 
would be to convey to such agencies 
the credit policy of the Federal gov- 
ernment.” 


No such action has yet been taken. 
It would appear perhaps even more 
important that the Federal Reserve 
System be empowered to convey to 
such agencies the objectives of Re- 
serve credit policy and to require, if 
necessary, that their activities con- 
form to such objectives—if the in- 
terests of all the people are to be 
served. The reference, in the above 
Hoover commission recommendation, 
to “‘the credit policy of the Federal 
government” suggests that only one 
such credit policy might exist. This has 
been far from the case on some past 
occasions. If the Congress has an 
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Curmanco Steel Coin 
Boxes are the Standard of com- 


OLIVE GREEN parison. Save time and avoid mis- 

ART STEEL takes. Easily stacked and quickly 

DOZEN PRICE counted. Used universally. Cost is 
OR $1.00 EACH 


CURRIER MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 





CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Dozen Coin Boxes as checked: 


$ 10 Pennies $100 Quarters 
$ 20 Nickels $100 Halves 
$ 50 Dimes $100 Dimes 
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agent whose duty is to serve the pub- 
lic interest, should the Congress not 
strengthen the hand of its agent? 


A Hodgepodge of Inequity 


With respect to our last item, namely, 
the extent to which the extension of pri- 
vate credit (and capital) should be regu- 
lated by reference to (a) the character of 
the funds being lent, (b) the use to 
which the funds are to be put and (c) the 
types of lenders or investors involved: 
The hodgepodge of inequity that 
exists as among the three major types 
of financial institutions involved, 
namely, commercial banks, savings 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, have been discussed increasing- 
ly by the leaders in each industry. 
There would be little point to my 
lengthening this article by attempts 
to deal with the detailed character of 
these inequities. 

Nevertheless, I am impressed by 
statements such as the following by 
Mr. Allan Sproul, an eminent banking 
leader, when he said: ‘“‘It has seemed 
to me that, perhaps, in the heat of 
combat over relative advantages, the 
common interests of all parties, and of 
the public, have tended to be sub- 
merged. And yet these are the interests 
which should and, in the long run, will 
determine the outcome.” Thinking 
about this it occurred to me that the 
public interest was concerned largely 
with the character of the funds the 
public had on deposit with financial 
institutions and the use to which such 
funds might be put by such institu- 
tions, not in the types of the institu- 
tions themselves. 





For example, there are about four 
different kinds of funds at the disposa- 
of the three principal types of finan! 
cial institutions I mentioned above. 
First, there are demand deposits. On 
these no insured commercial bank may 
pay interest. Second, there are time 
deposits. And, third, there are savings 
deposits. Usually the amount of sav- 
ings deposits that will be accepted 
from a single depositor is limited to 
comparatively small sums. Time de- 
posits, on the other hand, might in- 
volve fairly substantial sums. So, the 
two are quite different in character. 
Fourth, there are the shareholders’ re- 
ceipts of the savings and loan associa- 
tions, which are referred to, loosely, 
as savings deposits. 

Because demand deposits can be 
withdrawn without notice and because 
time deposits are apt to be less perma- 
nent than savings, the first two require 
a reasonably high degree of liquidity. 
These, therefore, permit commercial 
banks to obtain, usually, a low and 
somewhat uncertain rate of return. 

Savings deposits in commercial 
banks may suitably be invested at 
longer term but, based on experience, 
commercial banks have found it de- 
sirable to maintain a higher degree of 
liquidity against such deposits than 
savings banks. Since, however, both 
are essentially the same kind of funds, 
there is no good reason why Federal 
and State laws and regulations should 
be such as to make it impossible for 
commercial banks to pay as high a 
rate of return as is permitted in the 
case of savings banks. Most commer- 
cial banks do not pay as high a rate as 
the law permits, but that is another 
story. 

The shareholders’ receipts of savings 
and loan associations, partly because 
of their character but largely because 
of the strength and duration of the 
housing boom, have been managed 
with a substantially lower liquidity 
than that maintained by savings 
banks. Savings and loan associations 
have not been subjected, however, to 
the same degree of supervision and 
regulation as commercial and savings 
banks. They have been permitted sub- 
stantially more lenient tax treatment 
than commercial banks. The com- 
bination, together with buoyant eco- 
nomic conditions, has permitted sav- 
ings and loans to pay much higher 
rates of interest than those of com- 
peting institutions in most areas. 
Such interest payments have been 
subject to virtually no restriction as 
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Beneficial 


Reports for 1955 


¢ largest number of families served 


Finante 


Beneficial in 1955 supplied finan- 
cial assistance to more families in 
more areas than ever before. With 
an increase of 115 offices, opera- 
tions were carried into new states 
and for the first time were extended 
to all ten provinces in Canada. 


When unexpected emergencies 
threaten the family budget Bene- 
ficial extends a helping hand and 
also makes it possible to pay al- 
ready incurred debts . . . this circu- 
lates additional money at the local 


level and aids the national economy. 


cout Beneficial loan is 


for a beneficial purpose. 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


¢ largest number of offices added 


¢ largest annual earnings -- $16,807,373 


HIGHLIGHTS 


1955 
$ 16,807,373 | $ 15,197,593 
$1.71 


Net Income 


Net Income per Common Share 


Cash Dividends paid per 
Common Share 


Amount of Loans Made $632,491,082 | $560,524,214 
1,783,979| 1,729,161 
instalment Notes Receivable | $395,072,833 | $345,331,314 


Number of Offices | 978 863 


* Adjusted for 24% for 1 stock split. 


Number of Loans Made 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the 
financial statements and notes appearing in the 1955 Annual Report to 
Stockholders. A Cory of THe Revort Witt, Be Furnisuep Upon Reguest. 
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far as I know. The whole operation 
has been a sort of self-winding device 
that has raised havoc with the growth 
of savings and commercial banks. 


Nor is this situation attributable 
largely to the so-called more modern 
methods employed by savings and 
loan associations or to their more at- 
tractive quarters, or to their better 
understanding of what the public 
wants. The savings and loans are per- 
mitted to make conventional loans on 
more lenient terms than most savings 
banks. Both types of institutions have 
the commercial banks backed into a 
corner in this regard—regardless of the 
latter’s willingness to participate, if 
they could. Why should deposits of 
the same general character, be sub- 
jected to such varying degrees of us- 
ability by the public? Particularly, 
why should one or two types of insti- 
tution be favored by Federal laws and 
regulations? 


Should not the character of the’ 
funds at the disposal of the principal 
types of financial institutions deter- 
mine, in a general way, the sort of 
regulatory measures that are neces- 
sary? Should not the use to which 
funds of the same general character 
may be put by the public be sub- 
jected to a single set, at least, of Fede- 
ral rules? Why should regulations be 
aimed at the type of lenders or the 
type of financial institution without 
regard to the interests and convenience 
of the public? Is it in the interest of all 


















































































































































































































































CONVENIENCE WITH SAFETY 
FOR DEPOSITORS 
“HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 





























green color. Personalized depositor's “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
"HOOD" and fine quality padlock. 




















7’ x 11" Bag & Padlock... . $3.45 per set 
8" x 12" Bag & Padlock... . $3.65 per set 
10” x 14” Bag & Padlock... .. $4.35 per set 












































Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 


the people that the Federal tax treat- 
ment accorded commercial banks 
(whose capital is provided by stock- 
holders) be such that these banks just 
can not afford to pay the public the 
same rate of return on their savings as 
mutual savings banks in the same 
community? 


Public Interest Should Govern 


I have not the foggiest idea as to 
how this terrific mess of inequities can 
be unscrambled, but I would think 
that there might be a better chance of 
making progress if the rules and regu- 
lations that circumscribe these three 
types of financial institutions were 
set up with a primary view to the 
public interest. 


All in all, it seems to me that before 
judgments are reached as to whether 
or not direct controls over selective 
credit areas are desirable (and I am 
sure they are not) we should ascertain 
the general direction in which the pub- 
lic interest lies. In the latter connec- 
tion, it is well to remember that this 
country has been able to maintain 
from one generation to another, an 
economy that is sufficiently dynamic 
to cause it to be looked upon by the 
rest of the world as “‘the land of op- 
portunity.” 

The complexities in which we have 
involved our banking, thrift and credit 
machinery are a consequence of some 
confusion. The public interest may 


FOR GREATER EMPLOYEE 
EFFICIENCY...SAFETY 
USE 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 
Unusually mobile! Extremely secure! Lock- 
ing casters grip floor when ladder is used. 


Rubber-tipped legs unlock when user steps 
off, and it's ready to roll again. 


1-Step— 12" Hx 14’ D........ $18.00 
2-Step—20'' Hx 19’ D........ $26.00 
3-Step—30"’ Hx 26’'D........ $37.00 


4-Step*—36'' Hx 364%4'’D..... $53.50 
(*handrails included) 


Width of all j 
ladders—1714" & 





The BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 
Inventors of the original ‘‘Rotary’” Night Depository 


well be better served by strengthening 
proven methods rather than by a 
resort to those that are inconsistent 
with our past achievements. There 
are many loose ends in the organi- 
zation of the Federal government 
that could be better tied together to 
the gain of all the people. We pres- 
ently have too many unnecessary con- 
flicts going on in thickets that are a 
heritage of outmoded laws, antiquated 
regulations and inequitable precepts. 
We need very much to release more 
individual initiative and enterprise, 
on a fair field with no favorites! 

There may be better ways to go 
about this than through a national 
commission authorized by a joint reso- 
lution of the Congress such as I have 
suggested. Whichever way is best— 
we should start moving. Otherwise, a 
case may be made for the adoption of 
direct controls over selected credit 
areas, with the result that the public 
interest, in the long run, may be 
poorly served, indeed. A far better way 
would seem to be to so rearrange the 
order of things that our principal finan- 
cial institutions might become more 
responsive, in their workings, to gene- 
ral credit controls. An _ increasing, 
rather than a decreased reliance on 
these, would insure, in turn, better 
Federal housekeeping. 


Missing Securities Owners 
to be Sought by 
Display Posters 


Tracers Company of America has 
announced that upon the completion 
of current plans, its unique task of 
helping securities find their rightful 
owners will be moved from the front 
pages of leading newspapers to the 
windows of prominent banks through- 
out the country. This search has been 
featured for many years in the form 
of articles called ‘Forgotten For- 
tunes,” and concerns itself with divi- 
dends and other stock values belong- 
ing to missing stockholders or their 
next of kin. 


Adapting its newspaper stories to 
display poster form, the company has 
readied a number of posters containing 
a brief statement regarding the hunt 
for missing stockholders, which will be 
suitably framed. Each large poster will 
be displayed in conjunction with two 
smaller posters, both of which will con- 
tain the names and last known ad- 
dresses of people who once lived in the 
area of the bank using the display. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngaquist Jr. 


The corporate new issue market has run into some rough going, reflecting 
renewed tightening in the credit situation and a heavy volume of present and planned 
emissions. 

In the public utility sector, the majority of recent funded debt flotations 
have moved sluggishly at retail, and subsequent losses in secondary trading have 
run to about 2 points. This was particularly true of last month’s $14 million 
Alabama Power, $25 million Pacific Gas & Electric and $10 million Narragansett 
Electric marketings. 


Following the poor receptions accorded these issues, bankers revised their 
pricing ideas sharply downward. 

The A-rated $12 million Georgia Power firsts, for example, were brought out 
near month’s end at a 3.55 yield basis. That compares with initial offering tags 
of 3.35 per cent and 3.37 per cent, respectively, on the like-rated Alabama Powers 
and Narragansett Electrics. 

Similariy, the top-graded $55 million New York Telephone 3%s were priced to 
return 3.35 per cent—20 basis points more than a comparable offering of Northwestern 
Bell Telephone obligations five weeks earlier. 


Reflecting the present tone of the market, Tide Water Associated Oil near 
month’s end cut back the size of its debenture offer from the $100 million originally 
planned to $50 million. For the balance, Tide Water arranged a standby credit with a 
group of banks. 


Among the larger competitive deals slated for April are $40 million bonds of 
Southern California Edison, $16.5 million of Portland Gas & Coke and $30 million 
of Wisconsin Electric Power. 

Already tentatively scheduled for May distribution are $30 million bonds of 
Duke Power, $30 million of Niagara Mohawk Power, $25 million of Pennsylvania Elec., 
$15 million of No. Illinois Gas and $40 million of So. California Gas. 

June will feature the $250 million American Tel. & Tel. non-—convertible 
debenture offer at competitive bidding. 

The industrial sector also has an outsized underwriting on tap this spring: 
$300 million of General Electric debentures. (Last month GE borrowed $100 million 
from banks for tax purposes.) Of unusual interest, too, is the 1.3 million share 
General Motors secondary. The A.P. Sloan Foundation is selling this block for the 
same reason that the Ford Foundation sold Ford Motor stock: to diversify holdings. 


Selectivity continues to keynote the stock market. 


Many of 1955's favorites—notably the motors and steels—have been lagging 
this year (see table). 


Leading the rise instead have been the oils and non-ferrous metals along with 
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the glass, electrical machinery and paper groups. Particularly noticeable in this 
connection have been the bright performances of those industries with resources in 
the ground. This reflects in part their attraction as "hedges against inflation." 
Illustrative of the market’s highly selective character is the fact that so 
far this year the auto parts group has easily outperformed the auto makers. 
Similarly, the airlines have easily outperformed the aircraft manufacturers. 


Substantial institutional buying has been apparent since Ike said "yes" late 


in February. This has tended to restore market leadership to the blue chips, with 
special emphasis on the oils. 


The market has so far given only passing heed to renewed signs of tighter 
money evidenced last month by a hike in the rate banks charge brokers on loans 
against securities and talk of a boost in the prime rate. The new broker-dealer 
rate of 4 per cent is the highest since 1933. Last year, the rate was increased in 
four successive steps from 24 per cent to 3% per cent. 


HR TERR EHR H HH SPLECTIVE MARKET 1 11696626 16 16 360616 16 1 IEEE ITE IE HE EE 
SEC INDEXES OF COMMON STOCKS ON NYSE 3 


End Late Recent 1956 


1955 Feb. Level Gains 
COMPOSITE (1939 100) 335. 336. 357. 6.6% 


4 
Stone, clay and glass product 324. 326. 357.1 10. 
Iron and steel 527 §12. 540.7 7. 
Non—ferrous metal 283 294. 329.2 16. 
Fabricated metal product 265. 263. 284.5 ' 
Non-electrical industrial machinery 336. 325. 352.4 4. 
Agricultural machinery 262. 280. 273.1 4 
Household machinery 159 168. 167.8 §. 
Electrical machinery 379 382. 417.0 
Radio and television 582 563. 611.3 
Motor vehicle manufacturing 517 500. 534.4 
Motor vehicle part and accessory 427 427. 467.4 
Aircraft manufacturing 509 492. 496.4 
Railroad equipment 190 184. 190.2 
Food and beverage 224 223. 228.4 
Tobacco product 106 103. 102.1 
Textile mill product and apparel 295. 296.0 
Paper and allied product 1862. 2027 .6 
Industrial chemical 454. 476.1 
Drug and medicine 220. 241.0 
Petroleum refining 670. 743.1 
Railroad 316. 337.3 
Air transport 481. 507.9 
Telecommunication 126. 127.3 
Electric and gas utility 209. 217 <i 
Retail trade 287. 292.2 
Closed—end management investment company 567. 642.4 
Amusement 339. 341.5 
Metal mining 118. 120.1 
Crude petroleum production 1168. 1279.3 
Bank (Merrill Lynch index) 277 282.2 
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News from Canada 


Gold Controls Removed 

For the first time since 1931, when 
Canada went off the gold standard 
with Great Britain, Canadian miners 
are free to dispose of their gold to any- 
one who chooses to buy it, and for 
whatever purpose. Officials have 
pointed out, however, that the re- 
moval of government restrictions last 
month does not presage a return to the 
gold coin standard, and the immediate 
effect of this action is merely to make 
it possible for gold miners to sell their 
product in the world market without 
a license. They will be required only 
to report their production and sales 
to the Finance Department. 

Whether or not a free market in 
gold will follow depends upon the de- 
gree of initiative private interests are 
willing to assert. Profitability, of 
course, will be the determining factor, 
and that will depend almost wholly 
upon the willingness of hoarders the 
world over to pay a premium for gold. 
Most of Canada’s gold production has 
heretofore been turned over to the 
Canadian Government at 35 U. S. 
dollars per ounce, and much of it has 
been resold to the U. S. Treasury. 

Premiums presently prevailing in 
world markets are not of sufficient 
consequence to indicate any imme- 
diate material change in the situation. 


Who? 


The Montreal and Canadian Stock 
Exchanges (1955 trading volume: 252 


CHARTERED BANKS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


million shares) will soon have their 
first full-time (paid) president. At 
month’s end, however, the individual 
had yet to be chosen. Most often men- 
tioned for the post are Graham Tow- 
ers, former governor of the Bank of 
Canada, and T. H. Atkinson, until 
recently vice president and general 
manager of The Royal Bank of Ca- 
nada. 


Slowing the Pace 

J. E. Coyne, governor of the Bank 
of Canada, recently explained at a 
press conference certain references in 
the bank’s annual report to an agree- 
ment which was adopted last No- 
vember by the chartered banks of 
Canada. 

Owing to a rapid improvement in 
business and employment conditions, 
said the governor, bank credit had ex- 
panded steadily after last March and 
by autumn was expanding rapidly 
(see chart). The objective of mone- 
tary policy then became one of offer- 
ing increasing resistance to further 
expansion. 

Meetings with the country’s char- 
tered banks were held in September 
and November, and it was at the 
second meeting that certain inflation 
control measures were adopted, among 
them an agreement that the banks 
would keep in the form of liquid as- 
sets 15 per cent of their deposits, cal- 
culated on a monthly basis; this level 
to be reached by June Ist. 

“At the November meeting,” said 


: LOANS IN CANADA 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1. Loans to investment dealers and brokers (ex. day-to-day loans), grain dealers, provinces 
and municipalities, and for the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds. 


2. “All Other” loans in Canada. 
Source: Bank of Canada 
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THE BEST POSTING 
TRAYS and STANDS 
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BANK SIGNS in 


Ta TA 


Your bank's name in tasteful ond enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Nomes 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too, 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest meta! signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


| NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 


| on bronze easel — other styles available 


"Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


"UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


way : BM WNew York 12, N.Y. 





Atlantic National Bank, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


AMERICA 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 91tn & SipNey Streets 
Offices in 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. « CHICAGO, 333 N. Micuican *« DALLAS, Fipe.iry Union Biba. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Posr Sr. * ATLANTA, Westrexn UNION BLpc. « MIAMI, 5204 W. FLAGLER 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 


Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos « Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 





also creators of America’s outstanding office buildings 


wou le 


MU magnetic 


your customers bring more customers! 


Banks, like people, need personality. Steel, marble, 
glass, space come alive through the vital touch of the 
creative designer. It is he who blends your bank’s 
facilities ... the character of your operation, the spe- 
cific needs of your into what we at 
Bank Building Corporation call magnetic design. 


customers... 


This need for strong personality holds for banks 
of all sizes .and for all types of architecture, 
whether it portrays traditional charm or ultramodern 
flair. It is a vital profit producing element in bank 


Gira iMG Mem GLa Melii 


Sn te ea eet 


Planning modernization, or a new building project? — 
Phone or write us now . . 


growth... this ability to attract new business made 
possible through the designer’s projection of your 


bank’s personality. 


Then, the services you offer become personalized 
to your customers. This mental impression they re- 
member. This is magnetic design. When your bank 
has it, new customers soon become familiar faces, 
and... your customers bring in more new customers. 
Bank Building Corporation projects have a habit of 


building business for bankers. 


May we help you? 


uci VV 





. or visit us in St. Louis. See how the world’s largest organization 


of bank design specialists handles a project from preliminary survey to final completion. 





ror quatity PROPERTY INSURANCE. 


how to pick your 


property insurance agent 


Wee 
‘A 


‘) 


Naturally, you want the best protection you can 
get for your home, your car and your business. 
The first step—and most important one—is to 


pick the right agent or broker! 


There are some guideposts to help you. 
Here's what you should look for: 


1) Is he an independent businessman? 
2) Does he represent the company you want? 
3) Will he give you personal, interested service? 


see YOUR HOMETOWN AGENT! 














On all these counts, and many more, you'll find that your local agent of 
The Home Insurance Company measures up to the highest standards. 
You'll find, too, that it's wise to buy the best—the combination of 
quality insurance provided by The Home and quality service and 
advice offered by your Home agent. Why not see him today? 





FIRE ° 


50 


AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 














Mr. Coyne, “I expressed the view 
that the very rapid increase in the use 
of bank credit to finance business and 
personal expenditures had been well 
in excess of the rate of growth in the 
country’s production . 

and should not be expected to continue 
on the same scale.” 


No Penalty. The governor disavowed 
any present intention of continuing a 
deflationary policy, and stated that no 
penalty would be imposed on any bank 
that allowed its loans to expand in 
such a way as to bring its liquid as- 
sets to a point below the 15 per cent 
agreed upon. He nevertheless went on 
to explain the manner in which the 
November agreement would operate 
to restrain any inflationary tendencies 
that might develop. A bank, he said, 
could convert some of its Government 
bonds or other securities into liquid 
assets (cash, day-to-day loans and 
Government treasury bills) without 
restricting credit. However, in certain 
circumstances, particularly where a 
general loan expansion was forcing 
other banks to take the same action, 
a bank might have reason to antici- 
pate a loss on the sale of such securi- 
ties, and decide to adopt the alter- 
native of steadily narrowing its loan 
business. 


Needed: A Standard. The Bank of 


-Canada, said Mr. Coyne, had felt some 


standard was required, apart from the 
banks’ statutory obligation to keep 8 
per cent of their deposits in cash. This 
cash would now be part of the 15 per 
cent ratio. In the absence of such an 
agreed upon minimum, a bank could 
allow its. liquid assets to become un- 
duly depleted if it decided against sell- 
ing Government bonds at a time of 
great expansion in the demand for 
loans. 

“Monetary restraint,’”’ continued 
the report, ‘‘unless of an extreme char- 
acter, may therefore be temporarily 
ineffective. In time, when the bank’s 
liquid assets have fallen to a low level, 
it must (unless the credit expansion 
has been of a very temporary char- 
acter) rebuild its liquid assets by sell- 
ing bonds in large volume. 

“But at a time of general credit ex- 
pansion it may well find that other 
banks are trying to do the same thing 
at the same time. The delay in the re- 
action of the banking system to tight- 
er monetary conditions is likely in the 
end to produce more drastic and dis- 
turbing adjustments in securities mar- 
kets and a more abrupt change in lend- 
ing policy than would have been neces- 
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sary if, through adherence to a firm 
convention regarding minimum liquid 
asset ratios, lending policy were more 
immediately responsive to monetary 
restraint. 

“T believe the adoption of such an 
operation principle will make for a 
financial system which will respond 
more quickly, smoothly and predict- 
ably to measures of monetary re- 
straint when these are required in the 
future and which will thus be better 
able to serve the national interest.” 


Governor Coyne urged that re- 
quests for new and increased credits 
be examined very carefully and that 
existing credit limits be surveyed with 
a view to maintaining control over 
future growth. He went on to observe 
that in view of the adoption of the 
bank’s suggested measures, it had not 
been thought necessary to propose 
any over-all ceiling or limitation on 
loans. 


One Result 


Recent government moves to tight- 
en credit (see above) have caused Ca- 
nadian banks to put some pressure on 
industry to repay a portion of its out- 
standing term loans. One result: a 
flood of new corporate bond issues. In 
fact, Canadian bond financing is now 
running at about double the pace of a 
year ago. 

Typical is the case of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Ltd., Canada’s larg- 
est farm implement and machinery 
company, which last month publicly 
offered $21 million of 20-year deben- 
tures. Proceeds of the issue are to be 
used largely to pay off bank loans. 


Selling New Shares 

The Royal Bank of Canada is offer- 
ing its shareholders (other than those 
in the U.S.) rights to subscribe for an 
additional 840,000 shares at $386 (Ca- 
nadian) a share on a one-for-five ba- 
sis. The new issue is not registered in 
the U.S. because “‘so doing would en- 
tail the supplying of information by 
the bank which would not be required 
in Canada.” As a result, U.S. share- 
holders have received special rights 
that can not be exercised but can be 
sold. 

The last previous offering of Royal 
Bank stock was in 1954 when 700,000 
shares were issued. Since then, the 
bank’s assets have climbed nearly $400 
million (to $3.3 billion). The current 
sale will boost Royal Bank’s capital 
to $50 million, its rest account (sur- 
plus) to $131 million. 
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FIRST ...CHECK FIRST 
e 


The Land of Cotton? 


Old times here are all forgotten in the 
hustle and hum of over 22,000 new 
industrial plants located in the South 


since 1939. If your customers are looking to a 


finer future, tell them to look away to 


Dixieland, new land of profit and promise — 
but first check the folks who know the South... 


THE Fut NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


aah 


fm, 

/ FIRST 

% ae BANK 
_ ATLANTA 4 


epi 


The bank 
that knows its neighbors 


MAIL TODAY 


The First National Bank 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


Address__ = pe eta te 


Dept. J-26 


1 know my customers will cotton to your ideas on 
the new South, so you'd better rush me facts on: 


City sestnchntiei nical NIN scepiacitins 
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REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND 


Swiss banking, like our own, is highly versatile, made up of several components. 


ANKING in Switzerland today re- 
flects the independent evolution 
of the private and cantonal (pro- 

vincial) bank structures, even though 

the Swiss National Bank was super- 
imposed in 1934. This does not imply 

that the National Bank performs a 

superficial function. On the contrary, 

Swiss banking operates within an es- 

tablished set of principles which has 

allowed the National Bank to fill a 


comprehensive role with a minimum. 


of legislative authority and a maxi- 
mum of ready co-operation from pri- 
vate banks. 

The National Bank, established 
under the Federal Banking Law, is a 
shareholders’ bank; 55 per cent of the 
shares are held by cantonal govern- 
ments and cantonal banks; the re- 
mainder are widely distributed among 
private holders who must be Swiss 
citizens and can only buy a limited 
amount. The federal government 
neither holds shares nor assumes lia- 
bility. 

A “Bank Council,” which is made 
up of representatives of government, 
industry and finance, elects eight mem- 
bers who, together with the president 
and vice-president, form the National 
Bank’s Executive Committee. In ad- 
dition, the federal government acting 
on advice from the Bank Council ap- 
points a three-man board of manage- 
ment. 


The National Bank has the monopo- 
ly of note issue without limit and these 
notes are full legal tender. Against 
these it must hold at least 40 per cent 
in gold and the remainder in bills 
(either treasury or commercial) as well 
as certain short-term bonds. 


As banker to the federal govern- 
ment, it is empowered to pay interest 
but this does not apply to non-govern- 
ment accounts. As banker to other 
banks, it has authority to re-discount 
bills maturing within three months 
and to grant interest-bearing loans 
against suitable collateral. Its per- 


Most important are the five big commercial banks and the cantonal banks. 


mission must be obtained for all for- 
eign loans over 10 million Swiss francs. 


A 1953 revision in the statutes’ in- 
creased its powers by permitting pur- 
chase of bonds of the federal and can- 
tonal governments as well as can- 
tonal banks, provided these are with- 
in two years of maturity; previously, 
maturity limits were at varying per- 
iods well under a year. The discount 
rate has remained unchanged since 
1936 at 114 per cent. The legislative 
powers of the National Bank remain 
limited in comparison with those of 
comparable banks in most countries 
but this lends added importance to the 
influence it exercises as an adviser. 


Switzerland has 474 banks which, 
with their 3,346 branches, are sub- 
ject to the Swiss Banking Law; this 
includes 73 so-called private banks. 
In addition, there are some 3,000 or- 
ganizations inclusive of their branches 
that perform one or more banking 
functions but do not come within the 
provisions of the Banking Act. 


Although there are structural dif- 
ferences between the various chart- 































































Swiss Bank Corporation, Basel. 


ered banks they are all subject to the 
same provisions of the act and can en- 
gage in identical operations. A major 
exception is the 73 private banks, 
which are not required to publish bal- 
ance sheets but at the same time incur 
unlimited liability. 


Department Store Banking 


In general, the Swiss banking sys- 
tem offers a complete range of ser- 
vices, both domestic and foreign.* 
Every type of credit is extended, and 
the larger banks also do a big business 
in securities, foreign exchange and 
gold, and as executors, trustees and 
investment administrators. Most 
banks are members of stock exchanges 
and many play an important role in 
the issuing of securities, foreign as 
well as domestic. 


On the liability side of their state- 
ments, Swiss banks show, in addition 
to demand, savings and other time de- 





*For the most part, Swiss banks handle their 
foreign business through a world-wide network of 
corresponden's. In addition, a few of the larger 
banks maintain agencies or representative of- 
fices in New York and London. 
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What 29 seconds in front of the new 
Mosler Picture Window will show you 


1. Notice how customers seem attracted by the modern, 
open look of the Mosler Picture Window . . . how it 
seems to put them at ease. And note how obviously both 
customer and teller appreciate the convenience made 
possible by Mosler’s ingenious deposit unit, which slips 


2. Note how cash stays in view of customer 
at all times during transaction. Lid of deposit 
unit is made of clear-view bullet-proof glass. 
It’s counterbalanced for effortless operation. 
Keeps drafts out . . . yet allows customer to 
see everything that’s going on. No chance of 
embarrassing errors ! 


Like to find out more reasons why the Mosier 
Picture Window is America’s finest and most 
practical equipment for drive-in banking? 
Mail coupon for brochure, today! 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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3. Note how teller has 100% usable counter 
space inside window for change machines 
and other equipment. There is no space- 
wasting cut-away in the counter... no 
“angled-in” counters that leave tellers with 
skimpy work area. Two big cash drawers are 
located below counter for coins, bills, storage. 


ron 


BANK__. 


2 
Comp 
$i 18648 
ns ADDRESS___ 


city 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DE 
320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y 


Please send me your new full color brochure outlining all the features of 


Mosler Picture Windows For Drive-In Banking, as soon as possible, 


NAME 


out at the touch of a single push-button , . . and opens 
its own cover to allow straight-in access of customer’s 
hand, This is the most easily accessible unit of its kind. 
Most wind-resistant and safe, too. No checks and money 
blowing away. No risk to customer’s hand. 


4. Note the completely new 2-way communi- 
cations system which makes conversations 
sible in normal tones, while teller’s hands 
free at all times and vision is unobstructed. 
Microphone and speakers are above eye- 
level. Window has optional defrosters, too, 
which keep glass clear during winter. 
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Swiss Credit Bank, Zurich. 


posits, an item called “fixed deposits.”’ 
The latter obligations are bonds is- 
sued by the banks, usually to bearer. 
These bonds, which run from three to 


of the cantonal banks are just as 
large). 


The big banks are distinguished from 
other important institutions primarily 


| eight years, form the chief basis on 
| which the banks supply long-term 
export financing to industry. 


Only five of Switzerland’s banks 
(see table) are commercial banks in 
the true sense of the term. These five 
| are called the big banks (though a few 


by the major role they play in the fi- 
nancing of commercial and industrial 
enterprises. It is these five banks that 
make the largest loans to business, 
float most of the capital issues and 
handle the largest portion of the for- 
eign business. They also have formed 


COUNTER 


FAST— Will count up to 
Y 2500 coins per minute. 
Other models to 3000 coins. 
ACCURATE — The Abbott 
counting arrangement is 


positive and completely ac- 
curate. 


RUGGED — Abbott counters 
are the sturdiest built. They 
give faithful, trouble-free 
service. 


THE SWISS ECONOMY: BUMPING THE CEILING 


From the report of the board of directors of the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land to the general meeting of shareholders last month: _ 





For all (Switzerland’s business boom throughout 1955), Swiss 
money and capital markets maintained a fairly satisfactory degree of 
liquidity, although this differed in the various financial centers. Es- 
pecially in the second half-year, interest rates hardened and yields 
improved somewhat on these markets. 

Several factors led to this result. There was in the first place the 
steady and strong financial demand for buildings and constructions, 
for import and export transactions and for the issue market. Then 
again, the Confederation (the government) actually sterilized large 
idle funds, at times to the tune of one billion frances (about $234 mil- 
lion), so as to keep them off the market. Also the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Fund refrained temporarily from subscribing to new 
issues and, finally, the banks and certain insurance companies came to 
a gentlemen’s agreement which permitted the central bank to block 
about 250 million francs (about $58 million) by way of “required re- 
serves.”’ Naturally, all this added up to create the desired tight money 
situation in an effort to combat inflationary tendencies. 


The reason for this monetary policy is not far to seek: The Swiss 
144th St. and Wales Avenue 


economy is at or near the ceiling so that any further upward spurts 
New York 54, N.Y.+ LUdiow 5-1200 appear desirable only within a strictly limited range. 


54 


Our complete line of coin wrap- 
pers, sorters, counters, currency 
trays, coin cabinets, etc., backed 
by 45 years of service is the 
reason banks count on Abbott. 
Write today for complete catalog. 





ABBOTT 
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COMPANY 
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= 
DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB Kifly Fifth  Piantsciol  Teataiioial 


Chubb & Son 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON December 31, 19 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son 


CLINTON H. CRANE 


Chairman of the Board 
St. Joseph Lead Company 


Enory 8. LAND United StatesGovernment Bonds . . . $52,418,147 
Vice Admiral 

United States Navy (Retired) Pe) SS, fe a aie Renn eevee aa 21,375,102 
Lewis A. LAPHAM Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . 6,692,708 
President 
Grace Line Inc. 


ASSETS 


RGR SeaGke Se SSS? ee 46,524,898 
NATHAN MOBLEY Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 12,504,443 


Chubb & Son CaM ar. asi, Se ge 8,606,693 
EDMOND J. MoRAN . 
Bcidens Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . 2,853,360 


Po zg & Tengen Other Assets 4,843,915 
Co., Inc. DOR be aR ee a ae! a . 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, The First National 
City Bank of New York 
ee LIABILITIES 
J. RussELL PARSONS AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Chubh & Son 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . .. . $155,819,266 


Junius L. PoweLt Unearned Premiums. . . . . . . $34,434,580 
Chubb & Son 

REEVE SCHLEY Es 
Chairman of the Board Dividends Payable ° . . ° . ° . 1,080,000 
Howe Sound Company 


Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . 19,951,151 


Sees and Uepeemt. sk 8 wl 5,818,769 
FREDERICK A. O. SCHWARZ 


Davis Polk Wardwell Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . 3,684,914 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


CARROL M. SHANKS 

President 

The Prudential Insurance Coyipan) 
of America Ged Sed ee le. Se 

HOWARD C. SHEPERD 


Chairman of the Board Surplus . . « « » «© + +. « « » 43,090,000 


The First National City Bank Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . 32,388,799 
of New York 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance Pare eres 4,571,053 


TOTAL TIABIRITIES oA a sk 695 40.467 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . $86,278,799 
Chubb & Son 


LANDON K..- THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE 
White. Weld & Co Investments valued at $5,763,185 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 
> . 
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FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CHUBB & SON, Managers 
Ocean and Inland Marine + Transportation « Fire and Automobile + Fidelity + Surety + Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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SWITZERLAND'S FIVE “LARGE COMMERCIAL BANKS” 


Bank (Head Office) 


Swiss Bank Corporation (Basle)... .. 
Swiss Credit Bank (Zurich).......... 
Union Bank of Switzerland (Zurich)... 
Banque Populaire Suisse (Berne)... . 
Leu & Co’s Bank Limited (Zurich)... . 


Number of 

Assets in Millions Domestic 
Seieeee 3,149 18 
week 3,043 29 
ec areiwsae 2,387 35 
W eteeaun 1,500 64 
‘ane aie 316 4 





or are closely linked to several Swiss 
and foreign investment trusts.* 


Thus, it is mainly through the big 
banks that the export of Swiss capital 
is channeled. 


Switzerland’s more-numerous can- 
tonal banks are nearly all owned by 
their respective provincial govern- 
ments; or at least the provincial gov- 
ernment is the major shareholder. At 
last report, the cantonal banks had 
total resources of Fr. 13.5 billion 
(about $3.2 billion), compared with 
Fr. 10.3 billion (about $2.4 billion) for 
the big banks. 


Although they were founded pri- 
marily to provide farm mortgage and 
other credit facilities in their local 
areas, the cantonal banks now engage 
in all forms of banking. In general, the 
mortgage business, which continues 
to be their main activity, is confined to 
the canton and their savings deposits 
usually originate in the canton. In 
volume of savings deposits, they lead 
all other banks. 


At the same time, the cantonal 
banks have substantial interests in 


*E.g., America-Canada Trust Fund, South Africa 
Trust Fund, Investment Trust for Swiss Shares, Swiss 
Investment Trust for Real Estate, Investment Trust 
for Canadian Shares (founded in February 1955). 
In its annual report, the Union Bank of Switzerland 
places the assets invested in these funds at about 
Fr. 900 (about $210 million). At last report, ac- 
cording to the Swiss Bank Corporation, Switzer- 
land held $1.4 billion of U.S. securities alone, 
more than any other foreign investor. 


CASHIER'S PAD RACK 


For drafts, notes, deposit 
slips and all pads easy to 
secure. Saves time. Made 
rigid-welded,in Art 
Steel olive green only. 
Each clerk needs one. 
Made in three sizes. 


CURRIER MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


Currier Mfg. Co., St. Paul 8, Minn 
.. -6 Pocket, $4, -. 8 Pocket, $5 
. .10 Pocket, $7.50, plus postage. 


other phases of banking. Indeed, those 
in the larger cities (e.g., the Banque 
Cantonale Vaudoise headquartered 
in Lausanne) have developed to a 
high degree such diversified roles as 
the financing of foreign trade, deal- 
ing in foreign exchange and securities 
management. 


Also doing a general banking busi- 
ness are the “‘local”” commercial banks. 
These banks maintain few if any 





























































































Union Bank of Switzerland, Zurich. 





branches, vary considerably in size 
and importance. 

The so-called private banks stand 
apart from the main structure of Swiss 
banking even though they include 
many large and wealthy concerns with 
important international business. Un- 
like the large commercial banks, they 
have unlimited liability. Their ac- 
counts are not published but they are 
required to submit confidential bal- 
ance sheets to the National Bank. Of 
long standing, their origin is similar 
to that of the merchant banks of Lon- 
don, but their customers today are a 
different group. 


They specialize in an essentially 
personal, family business and their 


clients generally are wealthy persons 
in Switzerland and foreign countries. 
They are particularly active in the ad- 
ministration of estates, as investment 
bankers, in the handling of securities, 
and in foreign exchange business. 


The Credit Foncier banks have tra- 
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Coin Counting 


and Packaging]! 


COMPACT...LOW COST... 


UO) TRY OIE) 


AUTOMATIC COUNTER 
AND PACKAGER 


Sets New High Standards 
for SPEED, EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY... Fills, Wraps and 
Crimps an Average of 

L PE o ,Seegraet demananene 

900 ROLLS R HOUR 18" wide Dthity table ad- 

This new time, work and money-saving Johnson ting o oa epee 
30-SS reflects the long experience of Johnson engi- 
neers in developing coin-handling equipment for 
banking institutions. Incorporating the best fea- 
tures that have made the Johnson 60-SS and 30-PM 
outstanding over the years, the new unit provides 


performance never before available at its amazing 
low cost. 


‘ JOHNSON Cartridge- 
* Handles all coins from pennies to half dollars Type coin wrappers et 

inclusive. able for all coin denomi- 
%* Increases average daily production by mini- nenens. 


mizing fatigue and keeping operator on the job. 
* Fills, wraps, and crimps an average of 900 rolls Foolproof operation. Wrapper turret indexing 
per hour. is controlled by stop-count switch of coin 
* Automatic feed from reservoir delivers ade- counter. 
quate supply of coins on coin disk at all times; Adjustable for standing or sitting position. 
eliminates jamming; increases service life. Low first cost ... negligible maintenance. 
* Uses any standard cartridge-type wrapper. Handsomely finished to harmonize with office 
* Operation is automatic. Operator merely in- equipment. 
serts empty wrappers and removes filled and 
crimped ie sal Write or phone for details 


* Interchangeable turrets for each coin denom- 
ination allow pre-loading of 8 wrappers. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


4619 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Telephone LOngbeach 1-0217 AFFILIATE 
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so Bit ih Si eh lin a ga oie ~| ditionally concentrated their business 
EASA OE Re RN Maa Send =| around mortgage credit, both rural 

| and urban. In competition with the 

OPEN THE D p | cantonal banks in land credit exten- 
sion, their role is now limited. Two 

mutual credit societies with 981 branch- 
es are based on the banking societies 

10 MORE BUSINESS founded in the 19th century by the 
German financier Raiffeisen. Their 

main object is the mobilization of 


community savings and their use by 
members at low interest rates. 


Swiss banks employ all the con- 
ventional means of effecting payment 
and transfer but there are certain pre- 

. ferred means. Domestically, commer- 
cial transfers are usually made through 
postal account or bank clearing. Pay- 
ment in bank check against current ac- 
count, is not generally used. 


The postal transfer system, operated 
by the Swiss Postal Administration on 
a creditor basis only, is the most com- 
mon means employed by the smaller 
and medium-sized Swiss firms. The 
larger industrial and commercial en- 
terprises make extensive use of bank 
bt clearing accounts. Bills of exchange 
, are not common in domestic trans- 
/ actions and are declining in import- 
7 ance. 




















Use Field Warehousing For 
Loans Against Inventory 

















When open lines of credit are not 
sufficient for cash requirements Field 
Warehousing Receipts against in- 










ventory provide the practical means 
of meeting your customers’ needs. 

















New York Terminal’s pioneer expe- 





rience, complete facilities and ware- 







houseman’s know-how combine to 



















eliminate all problems of inventary 


Settlement for international trans- 
control. When you specify New York 
| 


actions, if there are no restrictions on 
f payment, is in general made through 
irrevocable letter of credit. In com- 
modity trade, payment against docu- 
ments is widely used by the smaller 
firms; the large enterprises prefer di- 
rect bank transfers after receipt of 
goods. Firms that have foreign offices 
or plants often effect payment via 
transfers. In international payment, 
bills of exchange with varying ma- 
turity up to 90 days are also in wide 
use. 

















Terminal you know that you will 
receive monthly stock and value 
reports on schedule, backed by a 
record of unquestioned bailment. 
Call or write today and let us show 









you how our complete Field Ware- 
house service relieves your bank of 






expensive time consuming detail. 







NOTHING Down anck 


vete BYEARS 
To PAY.... 





NEW YORK TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY — 


25 So. William Street, New York 4,N.Y. 










WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WARENOUSE @> 


Siw oer Cocco Panapeumus Arcanta Mesos 






OPERATING OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 










“| don't think we're attracting the right seg- 
ment of the buying public.” 
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A NABAC Manual on Robbery 


Introducing a manual entitled 
“Your Bank and Armed Robbery,” 
recently published by the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, is an open letter from 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fede- 
ral Bureau of Investigation, in which 
he points out that Federal Bank Rob- 
bery Act violations have increased 
more than 150 per cent in the postwar 
period. 


“‘While there have been appreciable 
increases in bank larceny and burglary 
violations,” continued Mr. Hoover, 
“the rapid growth of robberies of 
banking institutions is one of the most 
alarming criminal trends of the past 
decade. Recent years have witnessed 
an average of more than one bank 
robbery each working day.” 


The letter went on to call for action 
that would ‘‘familiarize banks with the 
dire problems which robbery pre- 
sents,’ and insure the formulation and 
enforcement of effective internal se- 
curity measures while guaranteeing 
“full cooperation with law enforce- 
ment agencies in their efforts to com- 
bat this menace.”’ It was in response 
to that call that NABAC’s Technical 
Division prepared the manual, in 
which are incorporated many sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Hoover and his 
associates. 

In:a statement of ‘“‘The Problem,” 
the manual cites an estimate that one 
out of every 40 banks in the United 
States will experience an attack during 
the current year. Among the several 
causes cited is a weakening of the 
moral fiber, ‘‘a natural aftermath of 
the war.” To the amateur “‘lone wolf”’ 
bank robber is ascribed one-half the 
robberies involved in 100 cases es- 
pecially studied by the FBI. 


In a section entitled ‘“‘The Attack,” 
the manual reviews the various points 
at which banks are vulnerable, and 
explains the techniques employed by 
the robber in making his attack. A 
second section, ‘The Counter-At- 
tack,’’ tells what security measures to 
take to discourage any would-be 
bandit. 


Robert F. Goodwin, NABAC’s 
president and comptroller of the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, has 
announced that, because of the seri- 
ousness of the problem, copies of the 
manual have been sent to every bank 
in the United States. 
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KEEPING IT SIMPLE 


Processing Installments is 
More than 90% Repetition 


Doesn't it make sense to complete all repetitive 
forms in multiples — instead of one at a time. 


Consider the job of filling in coupons. With Allison Coupon 
Books, you simply fold back the covers and insert 18 cou- 
pons. Eighteen coupons are completed with one impression. 
That’s keeping it simple! 

And because Allison Coupons come to you in books, 
instead of loose pages, you eliminate the added detail of 
putting your own books together, page by page. 

Allison Coupon Books keep the job simple. They do it 
by combining bothersome paper work into one fast, easy 
operation for each account. 

From the first payment to the last, Allison Coupon Books 
save time .. . filling in coupons. . . handling mail pay- 
ments... at receiving windows... when posting. 


Write today for helpful information and samples. 
They are free — and packed with good ideas. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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We want information on 

















BANK 


OFFICER ... 


ADDRESS ....... 


A remarkable new development per- 
mitting the typist herself to change 
one or all of the characters on her ma- 
chine in a matter of minutes has been 


News of Equipment and Supplies 





Interchangeable Type For Rem Rand Machines 


ds you mont ? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 
We will gladly help you - 


no charge for this service. 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


introduced by Remington Rand, a di- 

vision of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
New in over all design as well as 

color combinations, the 1956 Rem- 





ington Standard also features an ex- 
panded 44-character keyboard that 
provides four extra characters in its 
standard arrangement: section and 
paragraph marks, a plus sign and an 
equal sign. 


The versatility this interchangeable 
type feature brings to a single machine 
can only be appreciated in the light of 
the fact that there are 116 Remington 
Rand Executive Type Styles avail- 
able, and that the switch from one to 
any other of these styles can now be 
made on the spot. 


In making type changes, the typist 
never has to touch the type with her 
fingers, or remove work from the ma- 
chine. Using a simple pair of tweezers, 
she removes the old type block, se- 
lects a new one, and snaps it into 
place. The secret of the method is a 
tiny spring retainer clip on each type 
block which snaps onto the type-bar; 
once in place, the character is as firmly 
fixed and perfectly aligned as ordinary 
type. 

All current and old model Stand- 
ards and Electrics can now be re- 
equipped with special type-bars to re- 
ceive the new interchangeable type 
faces. 


Remington Rand, a division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., is offer- 
ing to send a free copy of booklet 
R-8794, describing the new typewriter, 
to anyone requesting it. 


Versatile Display Booth 
Introduced by Gardner 


Used in banks for promoting special 
services as well as other features re- 
quiring a temporary or portable booth, 
this display booth and counter is of- 
fered by Gardner Displays. 


Ideal for lobbies anywhere or at 
shows and exhibits, the booth is 
equipped with a special interlocking 
fastening device that makes assemb- 
ling and dismantling exceptionally 
easy. In addition, this interlocking 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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feature assures a strong, sturdy unit 
when erected. 


The booth is low cost and serves 
equally well as an information center, 
ticket counter, charity collection head- 
quarters or reservation booth. 


Gardner Displays, 477 Melwood 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., will be 
happy to send further details upon re- 
quest. 


A Brochure on 
Closed-Circuit Television 

A description of the highly success- 
ful installation of closed-circuit tele- 
vision equipment at the new Radio 
City office of The New York Savings 
Bank is contained in a brochure re- 
cently published by the manufacturer, 
General Precision Laboratory, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. It is said that the 
use of this equipment has cut customer 
waiting time in half by making signa- 
tures and balances immediately avail- 
able to tellers, although the bank’s 
books and files are housed in lower- 
cost space in a central record room at 
the main office of the bank, forty 
blocks away. Copies of the brochure 
will be mailed on request. 


Nylon Remittance Container 
Lessens Mailing Costs 

Through the use of a new nylon 
remittance container, City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., is able to save its correspondent 
bank customers approximately six 
cents per mailing. 

Zippered and similar to the canvas 
bag previously employed, the nylon 
container weighs only one ounce, just 
one-third the weight of its predecessor. 

Bright red in color with City Na- 
tional’s mailing address printed in 
black, the new bags measure 1314 by 8 
inches and will hold up to 1,000 checks. 


Customer reception has been enthu- 
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Customers love Sort-O-Namic...the Todd system for 
imprinting and sorting checks. It adds personality to 
checking account transactions. It means the customers’ 
names appear in print on all the checks they write. 

Bank employees, too, are enthusiastic about this fast, 
easy, fool-proof method of sorting checks by name. It 
cuts mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis-files by 85%. It reduces 
training time by 20%. 

Stockholders like the Sort-O-Namic plan because it 
means more business and profits for the bank... better 
employee-employer relations... greater confidence on 
the part of the public. 


For complete details—mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM, 
: Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me complete information about the 


Sort-O-Namic plan. 
Bank 


Address 


ROCHESTER a 
Sf City __Zone Stare 
SALES OFFICES IN ne 
R 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 









siastic and particularly by those re- 
mitting large numbers of checks, ac- 
cording to the bank. 


New Personalized Desk Sign 

A new type desk sign featuring name 
and title of executive or staff member 
has been recently introduced by The 
Wama Company. 

Trademarked ‘‘Tell-A-Name” the 
sign is 6 inches wide and 1% inches 
high, made of satin hardwood, 
trimmed in aluminum. Its base is fin- 
ished in grey, black or mahogany, 





w.iile the name plate is etched in white 
on a black formica slide. 


Inserting a change of name or title 
is only a matter of seconds, after a 
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AGE 


ON STAPLING 
EQUIPMENT 


MEANS 
TOP QUALITY 


CANADA: ACE FASTENER (CANADA) LTD. 6705 UPPER LACHINE ROAD, MONTREAL 28 © 258 WALLACE AVE, TORONTO 


Most alert buyers of office 
equipment know that ACE 
makes only the finest Stapling 
Equipment. That’s why, wher- 
ever you go, you'll invariably 
find office workers using ACE 
Staplers. You see, they’re made 
with watch-like accuracy from 
materials of the very best qual- 
ity. We design and build into 
each machine, a lifetime of 
dependable Stapling Service! 
When you buy an ACE Stapl- 
ing Machine, ACE Staples, or 
the ACE Staple Remover you 
get the greatest value for your 
Stapling Equipment dollar. 
Ask your nearest dealer to 
show you the complete ACE line. 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 



















new slide is prepared. 

The Wama Company, Industrial 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md., will be 
happy to send additional information. 


Burroughs Announces 
Lease Plan 


A new merchandising policy that 
permits customers to lease as well as 
purchase Burroughs business machines 
has been announced by Noel L. Mudd, 
general sales manager for Burroughs 
Corporation. Until now, Burroughs 
machines have been available only 
through purchase. 


Burroughs is making all of its add- 
ing machines, calculators, accounting 
and statistical machines, microfilm 
equipment and dozens of other ma- 
chines available through the plan. 


The plan allows any businessman, 
large or small, to have the modern 
business machines he needs now with- 
out capital investment. It places the 
proper equipment for any bookkeep- 
ing, accounting or statistical job with- 
in the reach of all businessmen. It will 
be especially helpful to the business 
that has been looking forward to many 
revolutionary electronic and electro- 
mechanical business machines on the 
horizon, but finds that it needs new 
conventional machines to do today’s 
work today, while waiting for the 
‘push button”’ office. 

Under the Burroughs plan, rental 
payment can be made on a monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual ba- 
sis. Customers may apply 75 per cent 
of the rental fee paid toward the pur- 
chase of the machine they are leasing 
if they wish to do so at a later time. 


“See, Chief, Yuh just feed it the tape with 
your recorded message.” 
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This Machine Shreds Paper, 
Old Records in Seconds 


An automatic feed machine that 
shreds papers and old records into un- 
readable one quarter inch strips in a 
matter of seconds while at the same 
time providing extra filing space is 
now available. 


Marketed by the Industrial Shred- 


der and Cutter Company, the machine 
is an attractive, typewriter-size, port- 
able desk model, with full 1% hp 
motor. In addition to the shredder pic- 
tured here, there are six larger models 
in the company’s line. 


All shredders in this Silver Execu- 
tive Automatic line (both. Reel and 
Slitter types) are fast, efficient, safe, 
and easy to operate, carry a one year 
guarantee, and require very little 
maintenance. The various machines 
are described in new literature which 
also gives complete details about the 
company’s free trial offer. 


Address the Industrial Shredder and 
Cutter Company, 707 S. Ellsworth 
Avenue, Salem, Ohio, for additional 
information. 


How to Cut Coin Counting, 
Packaging Costs 


A new folder featuring high-speed 
coin counting and packaging equip- 
ment has been released by the John- 
son Fare Box Company. 


Titled: How to Cut Coin Counting 
and Packaging Costs, this literature 
highlights the company’s Model 30- 
SS unit which handles all denomina- 
tions of coins from pennies through 
half dollars, automatically counting, 
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filling, wrapping and crimping an aver- 
age of 900 cartridge-type rolls per 
hour. 


Banks and other organizations 
handling large volumes of coins can 
obtain a copy of this illustrated bulle- 
tin direct from Johnson Fare Box 
Company, 4619 North Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, IIl. 


Offset Duplicating Brochure 


A. B. Dick Company has offered to 
anyone requesting it, a copy of its 
new brochure: Offset Duplicating Gets 
the Green Light. 


Explained in the brochure are the 
principles and uses of the offset pro- 
cess and features of the company’s 
new Model 350 duplicator. 

Write A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
West Touhy Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Flexibility Featured 
In New Desks 

Trade named “The Transformation 
Group,” a new completely functional 
line of executive and secretarial desks 
has been marketed by The Taylor 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio. 

A prime feature of the desk is ex- 
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BANK ON 


to help you win and hold 


checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 


check sets in the field . . 


. and still cost less. 


Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 


We help you 
FIND 
. customers 


with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 


We help you 
SERVE them 


We furnish all deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements. 


More profitable for Banks 





“ We help you 
SELL them 


with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 


Vv No initial outlay for operating 
forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 


V Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 


More popular with Customers 





400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
























BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 






Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 






Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 

















Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 











BANK TELLERS’ MOBILE UNITS 


Roll under counter—step on brake— 
ready for service-— 
Ideal for new branch offices! Add additional 
units as needed! No expensive installation costs! 








































































Model 1 

















ceptional flexibility. It offers with the 
reversible desk top, four possible desk 
arrangements so it may be set up to 
conform with any office layout. 


The desk’s reversible top is faced on 
both sides and banded with walnut 
grain plastic, which is impervious to 
stains and scratches. 


A cane panel that can be easily in- 
serted between the legs at the front of 
the desk is provided. Pedestals are 
equipped with three-inch brass casters. 

This feature also permits angling the 
drawers to the user, rolling the pedes- 
tals with their files intact to confer- 
ences, into the vault at night, out to 
secretaries’ desks, etc. 









Frank B. Trexler Don Mosby 


PERSO 










A 42-inch service unit is equipped 
with casters and can be used as an 
occasional piece or at the corner of the 
desk to provide an “L”’ shaped work- 
ing arrangement. 


Secretarial work station starts with 
a 42-inch unit for the typewriter. It is 
equipped with a drawer pedestal next 
to the machine for holding stationery, 
etc. This can be used alone, or for more 
working space, in an “L”’ shaped ar- 
rangement with either a 64- or 54-inch 
table (with or without an extra draw- 
er pedestal on wheels). 


For further details contact The 
Taylor Chair Company, Bedford, 
Ohio. 





NNEL 


more recently five years as an account 
executive with the Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law Advertising Agency, 
Mr. Trexler brings to his new position 
a broad experience in both fields. 


The Cunneen Company, designers 
and consultants in building and re- 
modeling financial institutions, has 
offices in Philadelphia and Los An- 
geles. 









DON MOSBY has recently been ap- 
pointed personnel director of Bank 
Building & Equipment Corp. of 
America, St. Louis. He was formerly 
personnel and labor consultant for 
Continental Can Co., Mines Equip- 
ment Co., Ruberoid Co. and Joy 
Manufacturing Co. 


rency tray, both drawers with P.K. Locks, cup- 7 “ 4 
board with removable shelf, combination lock on | "RANK B. TREXLER, former banker 


door. | and advertising man has joined the 
i2 STOCK MODELS | staff of The Cunneen Company as ad- 


For your many bonking needs | vertising manager and public relations 
Write today for literature to department BM | director 


Bank Equipment 
A veteran of 22 years of service with 


FENCO CORPORATION | The Philadelphia National Bank, and 


121 Seventh Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
64 


2 Cash drawers, 10-compartment removable cur- | 
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Ohio National Bank gives revealing report 


on pilot test of Burroughs Sensimatic 


MADE FIRST INSTALLATION ON BANK CHECKING ACCOUNTS... 
NOW —5 YEARS LATER—ALL 17 OFFICES USE SENSIMATICS 


There’s always some risk in trying anything 
for the first time. But when fat savings in 
hours and dollars result from the very 
beginning — you’re sold! Case in point: Ohio 
National of Columbus, 69th largest bank 
in the country. 


In 1951 Ohio National’s main office put 14 
new Sensimatics to work on its checking 
accounts. It was Sensimatic’s first field trial 
on this type of installation. 


You can readily grade its success from the 
fact that today every Ohio National office 
—17 in total—uses Burroughs Sensimatics. 
And not only for posting checking accounts, 
but for many of the other bookkeeping jobs 
that are handled faster and more efficiently 


with Burroughs Sensimatics than with any 
other bank bookkeeping machines. 


You, too, will find that a Sensimatic has 
the speed and almost unlimited posting 
versatility to simplify and accelerate your 
posting plan... any posting plan. And to 
actually see it happen, simply call our 
local branch office. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 


Burroughs 


Wherever there's banking there's Burroughs 
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Eben W. Pyne Joseph E. Morris 

EBEN W. PYNE, formerly a vice 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed as executive vice president 
and director while JOSEPH E. MORRIS 
was made an executive vice president. 
At the same time vice presidents BAS- 
COM H. TORRANCE and ALEXANDER W. 
MCGHEE were given the additional 
titles of chairman of the Trust Invest- 
ment Committee and treasurer, re- 
spectively. 


Three officers of Wayne Title & 
Trust Co. were named officers of The 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co. following the merger of the two 
banks. The three appointees are 
J. HAROLD HALLMAN, president of 
Wayne Bank, who becomes a vice 
president of First Pennsylvania; s. 
WOODWARD COOK, executive vice presi- 
dent, who also becomes a vice presi- 
dent, and JOSEPH L. RICHMAN, secre- 
tary and treasurer at Wayne, who will 
be an assistant treasurer. 


Y 
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Trust Company of Georgia Promotions 


Heading a list of seven promotions at the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, are, seated (l. to r.) W. C. Clonts and W. R. Robertson who 
advanced from assistant secretary to assistant vice president. Other of- 
ficers promoted are, standing (Il. to r.) Raymond L. Phillips, assistant 
treasurer; and W. D. Padgett, Jesse S. Hall, Elijah F. Moore, Jr. and 
Charles Arnold, Jr. assistant secretaries. 


HUGH LEACH who has been president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., since 1986 has been re- 
appointed for another five-year term 
beginning March 1. At the same time 
EDWARD A. WAYNE was re-appointed 
first vice president. 


WANT SOMEONE 


LOCATED? 


RACERS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Specialists in finding the missing since 1924 


YLT, 
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The newly created office of senior 
vice president of the Walker Bank & 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City, will 
be filled by 0. K. CARLSON and FRED E. 
PIKE. Mr. Carlson will continue in 
charge of investments and as secre- 
tary of the corporation while Mr. Pike 
will head the bank’s Loan Division. 


Penington, Colket & Co. of New 
York City and Philadelphia an- 
nounced the admission of JOHN H. 
KELSAY, THOMAS I. PARKINSON, JR., 
and JOHN W. RODDIE, JR., as general 
partners and JOHN C. HARRISON as a 
limited partner. 


Two new directors who have been 
elected to the board of the Marine 
Midland Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
are WILLIAM I. MYERS, Dean of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University and GEORGE 
C. TEXTOR, president of The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York. 
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Ben F. Hopkins, Jr. 


William G. Stoll 


Formerly a trust officer, WILLIAM G. 
STOLL has been elected a vice president 
at the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. BEN F. HOPKINS, JR. was ad- 
vanced from assistant cashier to as- 
sistant vice president. Two newly 
elected officers are J. HOWARD FANG- 
BONER, trust officer and DONALD J. 
WEITZEL, assistant cashier. 


ARTHUR R. ROBINSON has joined 
Wertheim & Co. of New York City as 
manager of the municipal bond de- 
partment. 


President of Marchant Calculators, 
Inc., EDGAR B. JESSUP has been elected 
to the board of directors of First West- 
ern Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco. 


R. J. MacBean T. J. Moroney 

Vice presidents R. J. MACBEAN and 
T. J. MORONEY of the Republic Nation- 
al Bank in Dallas were recently ad- 
vanced from trust officers to senior 
trust officers. 


STEPHENSON WELLS has become as- 
sociated with McCormick & Co. of 
Chicago. 


OLIVER S. POWELL and A. W. MILLS 
have been reappointed as president 
and first vice president, respectively, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis, for five-year. terms, begin- 
ning March 1, 1956. — 


WILLIAM N. BANNARD III, H. THEO- 
DORE FREELAND and CARL B. HESS were 
elected directors of American Securities 
Corp. of New York City. All are vice 
presidents of the corporation. 
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MERRIELL AUTREY has been elected 
assistant cashier of The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta. He 
is presently a business development 
representative for the installment loan 
department. 


The appointment of JAMES W. TO- 
REN to assistant vice president was re- 
cently announced by City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, New York. He 
will be associated with the Investment 
Group of the Pension Trust Division. 


CARL E. BUCKLEY, formerly a vice 
president of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, has joined Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


Vice president of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 


W. O. Kurtz, Jr. F. P. Johnson 


Chicago, WILLIAM 0. KURTZ, JR. has 
been elected a director of the First 
National Bank of LaGrange (Ill.). 


Manufacturers Trust Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of FRANK- 
LIN P. JOHNSON as a vice president and 
member of the Officers Personal Trust 
Committee, and PHILIP J. CHETTA as 
assistant secretary. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


129TH ANNUAL REPORT— YEAR 1955 


Income: 


From transportation of freight, 


passengers, mail, express, etc.. . .$432,061,417 


From other sources— interest, 
dividends, rents, etc.......... 


Total Income............-$440,248,331 


Expenditures: 


Payrolls, supplies, services, 
TAKES. were eeceees 


Interest, rents and services...... 
Total Expenditures.... 
Net Income: | 


For improvements, sinking funds 


and other purposes............$ 23,918,782 


.» «$377,824, 149 


$416,329,549 


COMPARISON 

WITH 1954 
YEAR (+) INCREASE 
1955 (—) DECREASE 


+ $53,972,730 


8,186,914 — 2,322,488 


+ $51,650,242 


+ $43,634,593 
38,505,400 — 1,374,344 
+ $42,260,249 


+$ 9,389,993 


The improved earnings in 1955 made possible the payment of the regular $4.00 
per share dividend on Preferred Stock, and an increase in the dividend on Common 


Stock to $2.00 per share. 


During the year the Company successfully completed the refinancing of roundly 
$350 million of its debt. As a result there was a reduction in net annual interest charges 
on all debt outstanding of approximately $2,700,000. It was the largest refinancing 
operation ever undertaken by an American railroad. 

The Company now proposes, subject to Interstate Commerce Commission approval, 
to exchange outstanding Convertible 4'2% income Bonds, on which interest is con- 
tingent, payable annually, for new Convertible 42% Debentures, due January 1, 2010, 
bearing fixed interest from January 1, 1956, payable semi-annually on January | 
and July 1. Holders may obtain details by addressing The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Company, 2 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


To handle the increasing volume of business, the Company in 1955 ordered 3,500 
new freight cars and stepped up sharply its car repair program. 


fy - 
President 








The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has appointed WALTER H. ROZ- 
ELL, JR. an assistant vice president 
and assigned him to the personnel 
function. At the same time WALTER S. 
RUSHMORE, manager of the personnel 
department was appointed assistant 
cashier of the Buffalo Branch. 


R. ELLIS GODSHALL and ARTHUR F. 
REES, III, have been elected vice presi- 
dents and directors of Clement A. 
Evans & Co., Inc., of Atlanta. Both 
men formerly were associated with 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co. of Atlan- 
ta. Before that, both were with the 
Trust Co. of Georgia. 


At The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, SPENCER MURPHY has been 
advanced to second vice president in 
the Banking Department. He will 
represent the bank in the far western 
states. 


REGINALD C. SHORT of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. has assumed his new duties as vice 
president and trust officer of The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond. He has been 
assigned to the Trust Department in 
the bank’s main offices. 





Ain’t it 
a grand and 
glorious feelin’ ! 


You were scared. You thought 
you had cancer. So you did the 
thing every intelligent person 
does—you went to a doctor for 
a checkup. 

And it wasn’t cancer after all! 
Ain’t it a grand and glorious 
feelin’! 

Scientists are making progress 
against cancer. To keep this 
work going, money is needed. 
So fight cancer with a check— 
and a checkup. Give to your 
Unit of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, or mail your gift toCANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
.. Society 








William H. Andrews W. L. Rodman 


WILLIAM H. ANDREWS who has been 
with Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, since 1925 and 
W. L. RODMAN whose service began in 
1920 have moved up from vice presi- 
dents to senior vice presidents. F. J. 
THIEME, JR. and E. M. PETERSON have 
been named vice president and trust 
officer. 


THOMAS S. JENKS, formerly an as- 
sistant vice president of Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia, 
has joined Jenks, Kirkland, Grubbs & 
Keir of the same city. Mr. Jenks began 
his financial career with Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 


ERNEST R. BREECH, chairman of the 
board of Ford Motor Co., has been 
elected a director of The Lehman 
Corp., large closed-end investment 
company. 


Newly elected assistant cashiers of 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, 
are CLIFFORD R. GOWDY and STEWART 
B. TOY. 


Word from the Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, tells of the promotion 
of RAYMOND J. WEIDLE to real estate 
officer and of DUTEE L. SMITH and 
JAMES E. BROWN to assistant vice 
presidents. 


Recent promotions in the official 
staff of The Bank of Asheville (N. C.) 
include those of SAM W. DIXON and 
CLAUDE HENSON from assistant vice 
president to vice president. MRS. RUTH 
L. ENLOE and JAMES W. G. WOOLLCOTT 


_ were made assistant cashiers, both as- 


signed to the Loan Department. 


Formerly assistant vice president, 
ROBERT A. YOUNG has been elected to 
the office of vice president at Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles. At the same 
time R. T. DEWALT was advanced to 
assistant vice president from branch 
office manager. Two new branch 


managers are W. D. CARTER and W. M. 
REUSS, JR. 











Newly appointed vice president at 
the Industrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence is H. NORD KITCHEN. Named an 
assistant vice president, is NORMAN N. 
WILCOX. 


Former treasurer of the Second 
Bank-State Street Trust Company, 
Boston, N. PRESTON BREED was re- 
cently elected a vice president. 


The First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, recently announced the pro- 
motion of GEORGE I. PARKER from 
manager of the Park Central Office to 
assistant vice president assigned to 
the head office. ROBERT D. WILLIAMS, 
an assistant cashier will succeed Mr. 
Parker. GENE GAMBLE was advanced 
to assistant trust officer. 





Howard L. Topping 


Ben H. Wooten 


Bank of America’s Mexico City rep- 
resentative, JUAN J. MARCH, has been 
promoted to vice president at their 
San Francisco headquarters. Four 
newly designated assistant vice presi- 
dents are TITO R. BELLI, JOSEPH HENRY 
3ALLARATE, GEORGE DE VAJDA and 
HOWARD L. TOPPING. 


BEN H. WOOTEN, president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas was 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company at a meeting of the 
shareholders recently held in Galves- 
ton. R..L. THOMAS, vice president of the 
same bank, has been elected a di- 
rector of the American Founders Life 
Insurance Company of Austin. 


JOSEPH R. JOHNSON, for ten years a 
member of the staff of the Industrial 
Trust Company of Wilmington (Del.), 
was recently elected a vice president 
of The Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware. Mr. Johnson had been in 
the employ of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation from 1932 until 1946 
and successively served the Industrial 
Trust Company as assistant treasurer, 
assistant to the president and vice 
president. 
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Malcolm R. Tait Lawrence C. Cooper | 


Previously an assistant vice presi- 
dent, MALCOLM R. TAIT has been ele- | 
vated to vice president at Bankers | 
Trust Company, New York. Simul- | 
taneously it was announced that LAW- | 
RENCE C. COOPER has been advanced | 
to the post of assistant vice president | 
and the following were appointed as- | 
sistant treasurers: ARTHUR C. CHRIS- 
TENSEN, NATHAN LEVINE, OLIVER M. | 
MENDELL, J. BRADFORD WILSON and | 
FRANK J. HYNES. 


The First National Bank in Dallas | 
has announced the election of JOE T. | 
FOX as an assistant trust officer. 


RICHARD G. KINSCHERF, JR. and | 
FREDERIC E. MYGATT, III, have joined 
The Provident Trust Company of | 
Philadelphia as trust officer and as- 
sistant trust officer respectively. Mr. 
Kinscherf was formerly associated | 
with the Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford and Mr. Mygatt 
with the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 


MBA Reports Best Year 
for Prompt Payments 


The Mortgage Bankers Association 
has completed a survey of borrowers’ 
1955 payment records and found it to 
be the best yet. The survey revealed 
that out of a total of 2,082,384 mort- 





In Downtown St. Lovis — “Elbow Room” for Motoring Customers 


Located at Lucas and Eighth Streets just a few blocks 
from the mid-downtown traffic area of St. Louis is this 
ultramodern motor bank of the Mercantile Trust Co. 


Designed to provide quick convenient service, the in- 
stallation features drive-up counters, walk-up windows 
and a large parking lot with plenty of “elbow room” for 
motoring customers. 


Four Diebold drive-up counters, housed in separate 
island type structures and connected to the rest of the 


building by a one story overhead structure exit directly 
onto Eighth Street. 

Customers who prefer to use one of the three walk- 
up windows in the Diebold bandit resistive enclosure that 
forms the ‘‘lobby’”’ portion of the installation, find the 
facilities streamlined for fast service. Only a writing shelf 
with the usual pens, bank forms and little more is present. 

Like the drive-up counters, the walk-up lobby is con- 
nected to the main bank by Lamson pneumatic tubes. 


gage loans, there had been a total de- 
linquency of 45,507, or 2.18 per cent, 
as against 42,135 loans out of a total 
of 1,718,502 in 1954, or 2.45 per cent. 
In 1953, the first full year for which 
such a survey was made, delinquent 
loans totaled 42,525 out of a total of 
1,683,060, or 2.52 per cent. The study 
covers only mortgages on one- to four- 
family units. 


Conventional-type mortgage loans 
—those without government insur- 
ance or guaranty—made the best 
record last year, such loans showing 
only 1.17 per cent delinquency for one 
month, .23 per cent for two months 
and .14 per cent for three months or 
more past due. Next came FHA in- 
sured loans with 1.64 per cent delin- 
quency for one month, .27 per cent 
for two months and .12 per cent for 
three months or more. G. I. loan de- 
linquencies, while slightly higher, 
made a good showing particularly 
when compared with collection ex- 
perience of the past. G. I. mortgage 


70 


delinquencies of one month amounted 
to 2.07 per cent, .38 per cent for two 
months and .20 per cent for three 
months or more. More G. I. loans 
are used in the study than any other 
class—848,598—with 757,741 FHA 
loans and 476,045 conventional-type 
mortgages. 


After compiling the delinquency 
data for the past three years—the first 
mortgage survey of its kind ever 
made—the Association pointed out 
that some seasonal trends can now 
be noted. The yearly low for delin- 


-. quencies appears to occur as of June 


30 while the high is always recorded 
for the year-end. 


State Bank of Wellston 
Observes Golden Anniversary 


An announcement of this year’s ob- 
servance of the 50th Anniversary of 
the State Bank and Trust Company 
of Wellston carries a fast moving story 
of fifty years of ‘progressive service in 


the greater St. Louis area,’’ which 
reached a climax last year with the 
completion of its new building. 


A feature of the many unique facili- 
ties provided by the new building is a 
jet-age banking service, “Banking in 
the Sky,” so called because customers 
can drive directly onto the bank’s 
roof, which is at street level to the 
rear of the building, and do their bank- 
ing from their cars at conveyor-type 
rooftop ‘‘snorkel’’ tellers. Customers 
may also park on the roof and take an 
automatic elevator or stairway into 
the bank’s lobby. 


Among the bank’s many other mod- 
ern innovations is a huge barometri- 
cally-controlled rooftop Weather Cast- 
er. Automatic doors, rush- and after- 
hour lobby depositories, stand-up 
booths inside the safe deposit vault, 
as well as ten large conventional safe 
deposit coupon rooms, and a 70,000 
pound safe deposit vault door, are 
other features of the new building. 
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Primer on 
Primaries 


The what, where, why 
and when of primary elections 
and what they mean to you 


Of course, you know all about pri- 
mary elections. 

But a lot of people don’t. You may 
have some friends and neighbors who 
have no idea of what a primary is all 
about—and you'll do them a favor 
if you'll bring yourself up to date 
with this information and pass it 
along to them. 


What is a primary? 

A primary election is a prelimi- 
nary election in which the voters 
make their choices of the people who 
will be nominated for public office 
and then be elected (or not) by the 
voters in the general election which 
follows the primary by some weeks 
or months. 

While the laws regarding primaries 
vary widely from state to state, pri- 
maries in general are party elections, 
in which the voter selects from all 
the candidates of the party of his 
choice the nominees who will be the 
standardbearers of the party in the 
general election. 

In a number of states and cities, 
non-partisan primaries are held to 
select the candidates for state and 
local offices. In many places, candi- 
dates for judicial offices are chosen 
in this way. 


Why is a primary? 

Primaries were started in this 
country to let everybody have more 
say in the choice of candidates for 
public office. 

In the early days, many candi- 
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dates were chosen solely by political 
party “‘caucuses,” or small meetings 
which might easily be dominated by 
one man or a close-knit political 
party faction. 


To overcome this, parties began 
to hold party conventions, but even 
here the delegates were subject to 
internal party pressures and often 
had no clear-cut direction as to the 
candidates really preferred by the 
people at home whom they were 
supposed to represent. 


About 50 years ago, a wide move- 
ment started to spread over the 
country to remedy this situation. 
Today, the primary election for nom- 
inating candidates for office or as 
delegates to national political con- 
ventions is used in some form in all 
states. 

This means that when you vote in 
a primary you’re having your say in 
who runs for office as well as who is 
elected to office. You have the right 
to help select your candidates—and 
turning out to vote in the primary is 
one good way to make sure nobody 


else will do it for you. 


Where are the primaries held? 


In the same voting place where 
you vote in the general election. 

A primary election uses the same 
election facilities, machinery, regula- 
tions and safeguards as a general 
election and the results are just as 
“official”. Voting is by secret ballot, 
whether paper ballots or voting ma- 
chines are used. 


When are the primaries? 

The date of the primary is fixed 
by state law, usually from six weeks 
to six months before the general 
election. If you don’t know the date 
in your state, call the City Hall, 
County Clerk’s Office, Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners, or your news- 
paper. 


Who can vote in the primaries? 
In general, every registered voter 
may mark his ballot in the primaries. 
That’s why registration is so im- 
portant in this “‘hot’”’ election year. 
If you want your vote to count in 
choosing your candidates, be sure 
you are registered now. 

Get your name in the book. It 
takes only a few minutes to join 
your friends and neighbors whose 
names are already on this Roll of 
Honor—the test of registered voters 
in your community. 

And then—we’ll see you at the 
polls! 


IS YOUR NAME IN THE BOOK? 


Be sure to check your local 

authorities for information on 

the dates, times and places for 

primary registration and vot- 
» ing in your community. 
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Aug. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


4-8—American Institute of Banking, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 
23-24— Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 
15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 


10-1 1—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


10-12—Georgia, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 
12-14—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
22-24—Lovisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
2-5—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
3-4—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Okiahoma City 
3-5—South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
8-9—Tennessee, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga 
8~-10—Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
9-11—Kansas, Topeka 
10—Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
11-15—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
13-15—~Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
13-15—Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 
16-17—1indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
18-19—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
18-19—North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Williston 
19-26—North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 
20-22—California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
21-23—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
21-23—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
23-25—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
1-2—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
4-6—Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
6-10—Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
7-9—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
8-9—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
8-9—Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
10-12—1daho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
11-13—Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
13-15—New York, Essex & Sussex, and Monmouth Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
14-16—Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
15-16—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
17-19—Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 
18-19—Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyoming 


18-20—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


21-23—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 
21-23—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

21-24—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

22-23—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
22-24—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
12-13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, Whitefield 
28-3 1—1owa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 

8-10—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


15-18—NABAC Northern Regional Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


Apr. 23-25—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
26-28—Texas Group, Investment Bankers Association, Annual Meeting, Hotel Driscoll, 


Corpus Christi 


7-9—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 
17-19—American Safe Deposit Assn., Convention, Statler Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 
20-24—National Federation of Financial Analysts, Annuat Convention, Sheraton 


Plaza, Boston 


23-26—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 17-20—NABAC 32nd National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
7-11—Financial Public Relations Assn.,.41st Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Dallas, 

Tex. 
8-11—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
25-30—Investment Bankers Association, Annual Convention, Hollywood, Fla. 


SCHOOLS 


June 11-23—Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
July 16-28—School of Financial Public Relations, Northwestern University, Chicago. 
July 22-Aug. 4—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
5-17—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia at Charlottesville 


Aug. 20-Sept. 1—Central States School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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~ Personal Protection... 


YOUR A Check Paper 


OWN “ All Your Own 
EMBLEM 


For maximum protection against alteration or coun- 
terfeiting ... for positive identification ... thousands 
of banks and corporations have their own emblem 
incorporated in the Safety Paper made by La Monte. 


a 


THE WAVY LINES (@) ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE MARK 


As the jet pilot is provided with a parachute, 
oxygen mask, and many other safety devices 
for his own protection in carrying out his 
mission . . . so safety paper provides protec- 
tion essential in the transfer of money by 
check, In 85 years, the tamper-proof check 
has made our whole business system vastly 
more efficient ...and La Monte Safety Paper 
for checks is the choice of a majority of the 


nation’s leading banks. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
. or we will gladly send them direct. 





10 NATIONAL TELLER MACHINES provide faster service, eliminate need for adding machines 


at the windows. 


“Our 100% Chahonal System 
repays its cost many times over 


through very substantial savings!” 


—Rock Island Bank and Trust Company, Rock Island, Ill. 


“Our eight years’ experience with 
National machines has more than 
justified our faith in their per- 
formance,” writes Mr. Osterman. 
“Our 100% National System has 
given us many new efficient proced- 
ures with resulting economies in op- 
eration. 

“‘Here are some examples of what 
Nationals are doing for us in our var- 
ious departments. At the windows, 
10 National Teller Machines provide 
faster customer service, eliminate 
costly passbooks. In auditing, our 
National Proof Machines handle more 
work faster and provide better audit 
control with to-the-cent proof. In our 
savings department, 3 Nationals 


eliminated costly deposit and with- 
drawal tickets, save tellers’ time and 
give depositors better service. In 
bookkeeping, -National Accounting 
Machines reduced substantially our 
carbon and stationery costs, cut over- 
time to a minimum. Finally, in loans 
and discounts, a National Class 31 
provides machine-printed records, 
up-to-the-minute balance and tighter 
control. 

‘‘Naturally we regard our complete 
National System as a fine investment. 
It repays its cost many times over 
through very substantial savings. We 
can recommend a National System 
as an excellent investment for any 
bank.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


986 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


FOR MANY YEARS, the Rock Island Bank 
and Trust Company has been a 100% 
National user. 


MR. RAY W. OSTERMAN, President. 


How much can Nationals save in 
the various departments of your bank? 
A National System soon pays for itself 
out of the money it saves, then con- 
tinues to return these savings as extra 
profit. Call your nearby National rep- 
resentative today—let him show you 
what Nationals can save for your 
bank. His number is in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 


STRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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